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PREFACE 


The  story  of  the  Farview  State  Hospital  Farm  provides  insight  into  the 
history  of  Wayne  County  and  the  history  of  institutional  farms  and  peonage  in  the 
United  States.  For  over  seventy  years,  beginning  in  1912,  the  Farview  State 
Hospital  stood  at  the  center  of  life  in  west-central  Wayne  County  and  vicinity, 
with  many  local  people  employed  at  Pennsylvania's  only  hospital  dedicated  to  the 
recovery  and  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal  insane.  There  is  something  more  to  the 
Farview  story,  however — something  that  emerges  from  time  to  time  amid  the 
recounting  of  architectural  arrangements,  hospital  policies,  and  agricultural 
methods.  That  something  consists  of  the  brief  but  poignant  glimpses  that  are 
presented  of  life  as  lived  by  these  disturbed  people,  and  of  the  struggle  waged  to 
ameliorate  their  lot  by  persevering  healers  such  as  Dr.  Thomas  Fitzsimmons, 
Farview's  first  superintendent. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  The  Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc.,  to  the  individuals  who 
helped  make  this  study  possible.  The  staff  of  the  State  Correctional  Institution 
Waymart,  the  successor  to  the  Farview  State  Hospital  grounds  and  buildings, 
generously  permitted  researchers  unfettered  access  to  the  monthly  meeting 
minutes  of  Farview's  governing  board,  documents  which  formed  the  basis  of  this 
analysis  of  the  Farview  farm  operation.  Archivists  and  librarians  at  the  Wayne 
County  Historical  Society,  the  Carbondale  Historical  Society,  the  Waymart  Area 
Historical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archives,  and  the  State  Library  of 
Pennsylvania  also  greatly  facilitated  research  for  this  project.  Mr.  Paul  Campbell, 
Mr.  Dennont  Black,  and  Mr.  David  Black  willingly  donated  their  time  and 
recollections  in  research  interviews.  Ms.  Jane  Varcoe  of  the  Waymart  Area 
Historical  Society  and  Ms.  Kathryn  Davies  of  WVIA  Public  Broadcasting 
assisted  in  arranging  the  interviews.  Dr.  Rodney  D.  Brown  of  the  Wayne  County 
Historical  Society  contributed  insightful  comments  through  several  reviews  of 
the  monograph's  various  drafts. 

The  text  of  this  monograph  was  prepared  by  Philip  Pendleton  and  Stuart 
Dixon  with  the  editorial  assistance  of  C.  Carol  Halitsky.  Hope  Luhman  created 
the  monograph’s  visual  layout,  and  Jacqueline  Horsford  prepared  numerous 
graphic  illustrations.  Rob  Tucher  provided  photographic  documentation  of  the 
former  Farview  farm  buildings. 


Farvicw  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  is  presently  the  State  Correctional  Institution  (SCI).  Waymart 
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INTRODUCTION 


Located  high  on  Moosic  Mountain  overlooking  the  Borough  of  Waymart 
in  Canaan  Township,  Wayne  County,  the  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal 
Insane  was  the  first  public  institution  of  its  type  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Shortly  after  admitting  its  first  inmate  patients  in  December  1912, 
Farview  began  to  create  an  institutional  farm  as  one  component  of  its  overall 
operation.  Farview's  institutional  farm,  like  many  others  at  hospitals  and  prisons 
across  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  during  the  early  twentieth  century, 
came  to  provide  therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  work  activity  for  its  inmates  and 
helped  reduce  the  institution’s  operating  expenses.  This  practice  of  having 
patients  work  to  help  sustain  operation  of  the  mental  institution  was  known  as 
"institutional  peonage."  As  of  1944,  twenty-six  institutions  administered  by  the 
state's  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  including  the  Farview  State  Hospital,  ran 
farms.  During  the  sixty-three-year  history  of  the  Farview  State  Hospital  Farm,  a 
thousand  or  more  patients  worked  in  its  fields  and  farm  buildings.  Even  though 
the  farm  operation  at  Farview  ended  in  1976,  buildings,  structures,  and  landscape 
features  associated  with  the  farm  survived  into  2002.  These  buildings  and 
features  embodied  a physical  link  to  the  nationwide  establishment  of  institutional 
farms  during  the  early  1900s  and  contributed  to  the  significance  of  the  Farview 
State  Hospital  as  a National  Register-eligible  historic  district. 

In  2000,  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  (BOP),  initiated  an  in-depth  historical  study  and  documentation  of  the 
Farview  State  Hospital  Agricultural  Complex  (or  Farview  State  Hospital  Farm) 
as  it  planned  to  build  a new  penitentiary  on  the  Farview  site.  Because 
construction  was  to  involve  the  removal  of  many  of  the  former  Farview  State 
Hospital  Farm  buildings,  the  BOP  was  required  under  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  to  take  actions  that  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
these  buildings.  After  consulting  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and 
interested  local  groups,  the  BOP  agreed  to  prepare  a monograph  describing  the 
history  and  significance  of  the  Farview  farm  as  one  of  several  mitigation 
measures. 

The  intent  of  this  monograph  is  to  make  information  about  the  evolution 
of  twentieth-century  institutional  farms  and  how  that  evolution  was  expressed  in 
the  history  of  the  farm  at  Farview  available  to  the  interested  public.  The 
monograph  draws  on  original  records  of  the  Farview  State  Hospital,  particularly 
the  minutes  of  the  hospital's  oversight  board,  as  well  as  a variety  of  secondary 
sources  to  describe  the  Farview  farm's  construction  and  historical  development. 
It  briefly  outlines  the  beginnings  of  public  mental  hospitals,  of  institutional 
peonage,  and  of  institutional  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  The  discussion  then  turns  to 
the  evolution  of  the  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane,  presenting  a 
description  of  the  setting  in  which  the  Farview  State  Hospital  Farm  was 
established  and  operated.  With  information  from  the  hospital's  records,  the 
monograph  then  details  the  history  and  seasonal  operation  of  the  Farview  farm. 


Eastern  State  Penitentiary  as-huilt  floorplan.  1836, 
John  Haviland  architect.  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 
Historic  Site.  Philadelphia. 
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PUBLIC  MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE 
AND  INSTITUTIONAL  PEONAGE 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Public  Mental  Health  Care  Prior  to  1883 

During  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  the  governments  of  most  other  states  in  the  nation,  did  not  have  a policy 
or  program  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  Mentally  disturbed 
persons  who  came  under  the  care  of  the  state  at  that  time  had  typically  been 
convicted  of  some  crime,  probably  committed  as  a result  of  their  illness,  and  had 
been  sentenced  to  one  of  the  state's  two  great  penitentiaries,  Western  State 
Penitentiary,  established  in  Pittsburgh  in  1818,  and  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1823.  These  facilities  were  designed  to  induce 
penitence  in  criminals  by  placing  them  in  solitary  confinement,  hence  the  name 
penitentiary.  Prison  administrators,  however,  complained  to  the  state  government 
of  the  difficulties  posed  to  the  operation  of  their  institution  by  the  presence  of 
insane  prisoners  among  their  convicts.  As  early  as  1835,  Eastern  State's  warden 
reported  such  concerns,  which  were  later  echoed  by  the  warden  of  Western  State 
in  1845  (Barnes  1968:341;  Brandywine  Conservancy  1983:3). 

There  was  no  separate  provision  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  government 
at  that  date  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  and  there  existed  only  limited  scientific 
understanding  of  mental  illness.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  a 
chartered  private  institution  that  had  opened  in  1751,  had  sought  to  treat  the 
unsound  of  mind  along  with  the  unsound  of  body.  The  cellar  of  the  building  was 
set  aside  to  accommodate  mental  patients,  who  were  secured  with  chains  if 
necessary.  Although  the  humanitarian  physician  Benjamin  Rush,  widely  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  American  psychiatry,  was  able  to  make  detailed  observations  of 
the  chained  mental  patients'  behavior  during  his  tenure  at  the  hospital  between 
1787  and  1813,  patients  who  regained  their  sanity  did  so  largely  of  their  own 
accord. 

Quakers  founded  the  Friends  Asylum,  America's  first  private  mental 
hospital,  at  Frankford  near  Philadelphia  in  1813.  Also  called  the  Frankford 
Retreat,  the  Friends  Asylum  set  an  initial  pattern  for  later  institutions  to  follow 
and  expand  upon.  Built  in  a pleasant  rural  setting  with  a sufficient  degree  of 
isolation  to  shelter  patients  from  the  unwanted  attentions  of  curiosity  seekers,  the 
asylum  was  a four-story  building  surrounded  by  52  acres  of  land  that  facilitated 
a program  of  outdoor  work  and  recreation  for  the  patients.  Frankford  always 
upheld  the  principle  of  non-restraint,  its  annual  report  for  1853  proudly  noting 
that  "this  asylum  was  the  first  erection  of  that  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
which  a chain  was  never  used  for  the  confinement  of  the  patients."  More  typically 
in  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  mentally 
disturbed  were  simply  incarcerated  and  restrained  by  their  own  families  or  by  the 
county  government,  generally  in  the  local  almshouse  or  jail  (Bell  1980:10;  Fluid 
1973b:381,  384;  Scheerenberger  1983:95-98). 

Concentrated  efforts  to  establish  public  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  unsound  first  emerged  in  America  in  Massachusetts,  where  members  of 


Dorothea  Dix 
( 1802-1887) 


the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  began  a campaign  for  better  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  1825.  With  determined  assistance  from  state  legislator  Horace  Mann, 
the  Society's  drive  bore  fruit  in  1833  w ith  the  founding  of  the  nation's  first  public 
mental  hospital,  the  Worcester  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  The  institution's  first 
superintendent,  1833-1846,  was  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward.  Woodward  was  an 
empiricist  who  was  primarily  concerned  w ith  the  provision  of  therapy  intended 
to  cure  patients  or  at  least  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  w ith  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  his  institution.  The  general  attitude  and  approach  of  this 
innovative  physician  were  representative  of  those  of  many  American  mental- 
health  professionals  who  would  follow  (Bell  1980:16-17). 

Like  the  administrators  of  the  Frankford  Retreat  in  Pennsylvania, 
Woodward  followed  the  precepts  of  "moral  treatment"  that  had  been  developed 
by  the  Quaker  humanitarian  William  Tuke  at  his  asylum,  York  Retreat,  founded 
in  1792  in  York,  England.  At  the  center  of  Tuke's  therapeutic  program  was  a 
system  of  reward  and  punishment  for  the  patients  that  was  imposed  with 
kindness,  sympathy,  and  understanding.  The  York  caretakers  sought  to  make  their 
wards  recognize  the  correctness  of  self-restraint  and  orderly  behavior,  and  the 
wrongness  of  erratic,  disruptiv  e conduct.  At  Worcester,  Woodw  ard  implemented 
a regular  daily  routine  as  the  underpinning  of  the  patients'  efforts  toward  proper 
conduct  and  required  individualized  attention  to  the  condition  of  patients  on  the 
part  of  the  caretakers.  Woodward  himself  v isited  each  of  the  patients  daily, 
listening  to  their  concerns  and  monitoring  their  status.  In  addition  to  occupational 
therapy  through  regular  work  and  recreation,  he  emphasized  religious  observance 
and  instruction,  believ  ing  that  religion  could  have  a powerful  curative  effect  by 
making  the  patient  aware  of  what  constituted  proper  moral  conduct  (Bell 
1980:10,  17;  Hurd  1973b:384). 

By  the  mid- 1840s,  a national  movement  spearheaded  by  Dorothea  Dix 
had  arisen  to  improve  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  A resident  of 
Massachusetts,  Dix  successfully  petitioned  that  state's  legislature  to  greatly 
increase  funding  for  mental  health  care  after  touring  the  jails  and  almshouses  in 
1 84 1 and  seeing  the  deplorable  conditions  under  which  the  mentally  ill  were  kept. 
This  indefatigable  reformer  and  her  associates  conducted  similar  tours 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States  and  called  upon  the  various  state 
governments  to  address  the  abject  env  ironment  in  which  most  mental  patients 
were  held,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  cure  or  rehabilitate  them.  In  1844,  Dix 
undertook  a survey  of  Pennsylvania's  state  penitentiaries  and  county  jails  and 
almshouses.  She  then  set  forth  the  findings  of  her  study  in  a petition  asking  that 
the  Pennsylvania  state  legislature  establish  a public  institution  for  the  treatment 
ol  the  state's  mentally  ill.  Her  effort  was  seconded  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Allev  iating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  In  1845,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
creating  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  and  Union  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  was  constructed  in  Harrisburg  and  opened  in  1851.  Efforts  also 
began  to  be  directed  toward  the  assistance  of  the  mentally  retarded.  In  1853,  the 
legislature  incorporated  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Children  at  Elwyn,  which  operated  partly  under  state  control  (Barnes 
1968:341,  344;  Brandywine  Conservancy  1983:4-5). 

Reformers  like  Dorothea  Dix  who  were  involved  with  questions  of 
mental  health  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  tended  to  take  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  subject.  Curing  the  deranged  was  equated  with  moral  reform.  Reformers 
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assumed  that  patients  only  needed  to  be  transferred  from  an  unhealthy 
environment,  such  as  an  intemperate  home,  to  a healthy  one  where  they  could  be 
taught  or  trained  to  be  "normal,"  and  ultimately  returned  to  society.  To  facilitate 
this  general  approach  to  therapy,  mental  hospitals  were  to  emphasize,  if  possible, 
a relatively  small  scale  for  the  institution,  access  to  healthy  country  air,  plenty  of 
space  for  exercise,  fresh  food,  and  education  in  basic  physical  and  vocational 
skills  (Brandywine  Conservancy  1983:13). 

The  salient  term  in  the  approach  to  mental  illness  advocated 
by  Dix  and  her  fellow  mid-nineteenth-century  reformers  is  the  word 
"cure."  Mental  institutions  were  founded  to  cure  the  deranged.  Insane 
people  who  committed  crimes,  especially  violent  ones,  were 
perceived  in  general  to  be  chronically  insane  and  hence  incurable,  so 
at  first  it  was  not  considered  appropriate  to  treat  them  in  mental 
hospitals.  Insane  murderers  were  routinely  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  with  no  thought  of  special  treatment  to  address  their 
condition,  and  some  were  executed,  which  many  Americans  of  the 
period  considered  a just  penalty  despite  the  illness  of  those  executed. 

The  State  of  New  York  took  a pioneering  step  in  1850  when 


legislation  was  enacted  providing  for  the  transfer  of  insane  criminals  0.  ...  D ........ 

to  the  Utica  State  Hospital.  In  1855,  after  Utica  was  seen  to  be  America  Web  site, 
overwhelmed  by  this  additional  responsibility.  New  York  established 
an  asylum  for  insane  criminals  at  Auburn  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  state  prison  system.  This  facility  was  the  first 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  As  of  1916,  twenty-four  of  the 
nation's  forty-eight  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  operated  facilities 
to  treat  insane  criminals.  First  proposed  in  1890,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  was  established  by  legislative 
enactment  in  1905  (Hurd  1973a:348-351). 

In  the  years  following  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865),  the  initial 
optimism  about  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  gave  way  to  a 
profound  pessimism,  apparently  induced  by  the  lack  of  progress 
shown  by  early  efforts.  As  the  nation's  population  shot  up,  increasing 
from  25  million  to  63  million  between  1850  and  1890,  so  did  the 


number  of  patients  requiring  institutionalization.  The  prevailing  Warren  State  Hospital,  North  Warren.  Pennsylvania.  Historic 
attitude  regarding  such  fragile  or  incapable  people  moved  Asylums  of  America  Web  Site, 
increasingly  toward  a view  of  them  as  an  incurable  and  threatening 
element  that  generally  required  lifelong  removal  from  society.  In 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  first  fifteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  three  more  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  were  added  to  the 
body  of  state  institutions:  Danville,  established  in  1868  and  opened 
in  1872;  Warren,  established  in  1873  and  opened  in  1880;  and 
Norristown,  established  in  1876  and  opened  in  1880.  During  the 
same  period,  the  state  moved  to  make  its  administration  of  these  and 
other  institutional  facilities  more  systematic,  setting  up  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities  in  1869  (Barnes  1968:343;  Brandywine 
Conservancy  1983:2,  13). 

The  desire  for  an  increased  degree  of  removal  of  the 
mentally  ill  from  society  resulted  in  a trend  in  the  design  of  mental 
hospitals  toward  larger,  more  elaborate,  and  self-contained 


Norristown  State  Hospital,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania.  Historic 
Asylums  of  America  Web  Site. 
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institutions,  creating  so-called  "cities  of  refuge."  After  1865.  a typical  mental 
institution  was  an  extensive  complex  incorporating  a hospital,  dormitories,  a 
school,  workshops,  a gymnasium,  a theater,  a laundry,  and  a power  plant.  Staff 
resided  on  campus  in  apartments  or  freestanding  cottages.  Owing  to  the 
pessimism  regarding  the  capability  of  a hospital  to  effect  a cure  for  most  patients, 
the  emphasis  in  patient  education  was  now  on  manual  training.  Rigorous 
separation  of  the  sexes  was  a conspicuous  element  in  the  new  order,  with 
hospitals  constructing  two  of  each  of  the  various  facility  types  in  order  to 
accommodate  both  male  and  female  patients  (Brandywine  Conservancy 
1983:14). 

Another  response  to  the  attitude  that  the  mentally  ill  could  not  be  cured 
and  therefore  required  extended  confinement  was  the  onset  of  a strong  trend  at 
public  hospitals  toward  employment  of  the  patients  in  programs  of  labor  designed 
both  for  their  therapeutic  benefit  and  for  the  economic  support  of  these 
increasingly  expensive  facilities.  Systematic  work  programs  began  to  become 
common  at  public  mental  institutions  around  1870  (Hurd  1973a:248-249). 

Public  Mental  Health  Care  During  the  Late  Nineteenth  and  the 
Twentieth  Centuries 

In  1883,  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  established  a Committee  on 
Lunacy  to  inspect  mental  health  facilities  throughout  the  state.  The  committee 
reported  that  mental  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  were  typically  overcrowded. 
The  ensuing  decades  saw  a further  expansion  of  the  states's  mental  health 
establishment,  w ith  four  more  mental  hospitals,  and  three  more  institutions  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  constructed  between  1890  and  1920.  These  facilities 
included  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Wemersville,  founded  in 
1891  and  opened  in  1893;  the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  at  Polk,  established  in  1893  and  opened  in  1897;  the  Homeopathic 
State  Hospital  at  Allentown,  established  in  1901  and  opened  in  1912;  the 
Pennhurst  State  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic,  founded  in  1903  and 
opened  circa  1915;  Farvicw  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane,  founded  in 
1905  and  opened  in  1912;  the  Pennsylvania  Village  for  Feeble-minded  Women  of 
Child-bearing  Age  at  Laurelton,  established  in  1913  and  opened  in  1914;  and  the 
Western  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Blairsville,  founded  in  1915  and  opened 
in  1919.  In  addition,  the  department  for  the  insane  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh,  w hich  had  operated  under  partial  control  of  the  state 
government  since  1856,  was  reorganized  in  1907  as  a distinct  semi-state 
institution,  the  Dixmont  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  State  institutions  became  more 
highly  specialized  than  previously,  as  seen  in  the  creation  of  Farvicw,  the 
Pennhurst  State  School,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Village  (Barnes  1968:343-345; 
Brandywine  Conservancy  1983:3). 

In  the  midst  of  the  renewed  expansion  of  Pennsylvania's  system  of 
mental  institutions  during  the  1890s,  legislators  and  others  in  state  government 
grew  increasingly  reluctant  to  continue  building  to  meet  the  need.  In  1897, 
therefore,  following  study  of  a state  program  for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill 
that  had  been  instituted  in  Wisconsin  in  1881,  legislation  w'as  passed  in 
Pennsylvania  to  set  up  what  w as  referred  to  as  a dual  system  of  care.  Under  this 
arrangement,  counties  w ere  authorized  to  build  and  administer  their  own  mental 
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hospitals  alongside  the  state-run  facilities.  The  insane  were  classed  in  two  groups. 
Acute  cases  requiring  specialized  treatment  were  to  go  to  the  state  hospitals, 
while  others,  designated  as  "chronic  patients,"  were  to  be  treated  at  county-run 
institutions.  The  twenty  county  mental  hospitals  that  existed  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1916  were  divided  into  two  groups:  large  institutions  holding  between  300  and 
3,000  patients,  and  small  ones,  generally  operated  in  conjunction  with  county 
almshouses,  with  a capacity  of  between  100  and  200  patients  (Brandywine 
Conservancy  1983:5;  Hurd  1973b:385-386). 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  established  in  1921 
and  took  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  former  Board  of  Public  Charities.  The 
Department  sought  to  bring  a higher  degree  of  centralization  to  the  direction  of 
the  state's  welfare  institutions  and  programs,  with  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health 
among  its  four  initial  organizational  divisions.  The  period  between  1920  and 
1940  was  in  general  a troubled  time  for  the  American  mental  health 
establishment,  as  facilities  became  increasingly  overcrowded  and  it  became  ever 
more  difficult  to  recruit  qualified  personnel.  These  tendencies  were  exacerbated 
in  the  early  1930s  by  budget-cutting  necessitated  by  the  Great  Depression  (Bell 
1980:119;  Brandywine  Conservancy  1983:2). 

By  1938,  it  was  decided  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  dual  system  of  care, 
which  required  detailed  coordination  between  state  and  local  authorities  in  order 
to  function  as  intended,  had  proven  a failure.  In  that  year,  the  State  Care  Act.  the 
act  directing  that  the  thirteen  then  existing  local  public  mental  hospitals  be 
transferred  to  state  control,  was  passed.  Over  the  ensuing  three  decades,  however, 
the  theoretical  basis  for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  continued  to  evolve, 
turning  by  the  early  1960s  in  the  direction  of  local  care  and  deinstitutionalization. 
Passage  of  the  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Act  in  1966  led  to  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of  patients  in  state  mental  hospitals 
(Brandywine  Conservancy  1983:6,  10). 

The  Development  of  Patient/Inmate  Labor 

The  phenomenon  of  inmate  labor  has  a long  history  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  the  governmental  code  for  Pennsylvania  was  drafted  in  1682,  proprietor 
William  Penn  endorsed  the  progressive  ideas  of  Quaker  social  thinkers  in 
directing  that  most  felons  should  be  incarcerated  in  a house  of  correction  and 
made  to  do  hard  labor  rather  than  suffer  corporal  punishment.  Following  the 
winning  of  independence  from  Britain,  Pennsylvania's  commitment  to  the 
practice  of  penal  hard  labor  was  reconfirmed  in  1786  with  the  enactment  of 
legislation  containing  the  state's  criminal  code  (Barnes  1968:54-56,  106-107). 

The  concept  of  occupational  therapy,  an  approach  to  therapy 
emphasizing  the  beneficial  effects  of  work  and  recreational  activity  on  the 
troubled  mind,  had  its  roots  in  the  early  period  of  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  in  Europe  and  America  during  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  American  pioneers  in  treatment  tended  to  draw  on 
methods  developed  by  the  English  Quaker  William  Tuke  at  the  York  Retreat. 
Work  was  believed  to  provide  healthy  physical  exercise,  to  instill  habits  of  order, 
and  to  help  to  minimize  the  disruptive  exposure  of  patients  to  others'  unruly 
outbursts.  Benjamin  Rush,  supervising  mental  patients  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  the  1 790s,  had 
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protested  against  the  cold  cells  and  lack  of  occupation  for  patients.  He  wanted 
them  to  be  taught  to  spin,  or  turn  a wheel  to  grind  corn,  or  dig  in  the  garden, 
and  he  fought  for  new.  separate  quarters  to  house  them  in  [Scheerenberger 
1983:97], 


Patients  at  the  Friends  Asylum  at  Frankford,  America's  first  private 
mental  hospital,  founded  in  1813,  w ere  directed  in  a program  of  manual  labor  for 
a few  hours  each  day  that  included  carpentry,  broom  making,  and  gardening.  Men 
were  also  engaged  in  livestock  care;  women  were  occupied  with  needlework  and 
housework.  In  addition  to  working,  Frankford  patients  went  for  long  walks  and 
played  outdoor  games.  An  enclosed  deer  park  with  a stream,  some  open 
woodland,  and  a pasture  provided  a place  where  the  patients  could  observe  or 
handle  poultry  and  pigeons  as  well  as  tame  deer  and  rabbits.  Agricultural  activity 
at  Frankford  was  pursued  on  a minor  scale,  and  did  not  constitute  a 
comprehensive  farm  operation  like  those  instituted  at  mental  institutions  after 
circa  1865  (Bell  1980:10-11,  119;  Hurd  1973b:444,  448-449).  Samuel 
Woodward,  superintendent  at  Worcester  State  Lunatic  Hospital  in  Massachusetts, 
conducted  a similar  routine  for  all  appropriate  patients.  Woodward  asserted  in 
1835  that 

nothing  can  be  worse  for  the  inmates  of  an  insane  hospital  than  inactivity  of 
body  and  mind.  They  should  be  constantly  employed  in  such  a way  as  to 
interest  the  feelings,  and  give  strength  to  the  mental  and  physical  powers  [Grob 
1966:69-70], 


Woodward's  viewpoint  was  shared  by  Amariah  Brigham,  superintendent 
of  New  York's  Utica  State  Hospital  in  the  1840s,  who  held  that 


employment,  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  patient,  should  not  consider  the  question  of 
gainful  occupation.  . . It  should  be  of  a character  to  divert  the  patient  from  his 
morbid  fancies,  to  engage  his  attention,  stimulate  his  interest,  and  lead  him  to 
resume  natural  and  healthy  methods  of  thought  and  of  occupation  [Hurd 
1 973a:244], 


With  the  more  pessimistic  attitude  that  took  hold  with  regard  to 
hospitalization  for  mental  illness  after  1 865,  however,  public  hospitals  developed 
comprehensive  programs  of  patient  labor  in  which  incarcerated  patients 
contributed  to  their  own  upkeep.  The  care  of  the  insane  or  mentally  troubled 
came  increasingly  to  be  seen  as  an  economic  burden  on  society.  Professionals  in 
the  mental  health  field  became  receptive  to  the  idea  that  employment  of  an 
institution's  own  patients  for  as  much  of  the  labor  required  to  maintain  the  facility 
as  feasible  could  do  much  to  control  operating  expenses.  This  proposition  proved 
accurate  in  Pennsylvania,  at  least  for  an  initial  period,  for  the  state  was  able  to 
reduce  its  per-capita  institutional  operating  expenditure  from  $300  to  $100  by 
relying  on  patient  labor.  It  was  also  generally  proposed  that  a significant  and 
justifying  benefit  for  the  patient  would  come  from  the  integration  of  this  labor 
into  the  hospital's  program  of  occupational  therapy.  By  1890,  mental  health 
professionals  had  been  promoting  the  idea  of  systematic  labor  by  patients  for 
some  time,  and  the  practice  of  having  patients  work  at  the  institutions  where  they 
resided  had  become  known  as  "institutional  peonage"  (Brandywine  Conservancy 
1983:15-16:  Hurd  1973a:248-249). 
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The  1916  American  handbook  and  gazetteer  of  the  mental  institutional 
field.  The  Institutional  Care  of  the  Insane , noted  that  around  1865,  public 
institutions  began  to  expand  farm  and  other  outdoor  employment  for  male 
patients,  and  that  after  1 870,  they  began  to  develop  extensive  programs  for  indoor 
industrial  employment.  Before  circa  1865,  Institutional  Care  reported,  the  low 
number  of  public  institutions,  typically  one  per  state,  resulted  in  a relatively  rapid 
turnover  in  a patient's  stay.  A patient  would  be  admitted  in  an  acute  stage  of  his 
illness,  and  then,  when  his  condition  appeared  to  have  ameliorated  somewhat,  he 
would  be  returned  to  a county  almshouse,  private  asylum,  or  the  care  of  his 
family,  largely  because  of  the  need  to  make  room  for  the  next  patient.  As  a 
consequence,  therapeutic  employment  at  labor  on  the  institutional  grounds  was 
almost  entirely  limited  to  the  few  patients  with  chronic  mental  illness  who  had 
been  retained  at  the  hospital  for  various  reasons  (Hurd  1973a:248-249). 

The  handbook  stated  that  farmwork  was  clearly  a suitable  form  of  patient 
labor  in  mid-nineteenth-century  America,  as  most  of  the  institutions  were 
situated  in  rural  locations  on  former  farm  properties  and  sought  to  provide  much 
of  their  own  food  and  drink.  There  was  the  added  advantage  that  in  a nation  still 
largely  rural,  many  of  the  patients  were  familiar  with  the  work.  At  institutions 
located  in  relatively  unsettled  areas  (among  which  Farview  may  be  included,  in 
terms  of  intensive  land  use  and  settlement),  outdoor  labor  commonly  extended  to 
clearing  land,  removing  trees  and  brush,  grading  ground,  and  building  roads.  A 
number  of  institutions  set  up  patient-operated  brickworks  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  additional  buildings.  Between  1870  and  1890,  many  public 
hospitals  also  established  indoor  industrial  programs,  among  which  were  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  brushes,  carpets,  mattresses,  and 
furniture,  as  well  as  activities  such  as  typesetting.  As  of  1916,  however,  the 
consensus  among  institutional  administrators  was  that  "out-of-door  occupations 
[were]  upon  the  whole  more  satisfactory,  because  they  generally  bring  an  ample 
return  to  the  institution"  (Hurd  1973a:248-249). 

Occupational  therapy  methods  enjoyed  increased  emphasis  in  American 
mental-health  institutions  during  the  1920s,  largely  as  a result  of  their 
effectiveness  in  treating  the  disabilities  and  handicaps  of  World  War  I veterans. 
Horatio  Pollock  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  asserted 
that  occupational  therapy  was  the  "best  available  method  of  treating  the  vast 
majority  of  chronic  mental  patients."  He  and  others  believed  that  occupational 
therapy  directly  addressed  and  corrected  the  salient  problem  in  treatment  at 
mental  institutions,  namely,  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  patients.  The  monotony 
of  existence  in  the  typical  large-scale  public  mental  hospital  led  the  patient  to 
develop  unhealthy  personal  habits  as  well  as  hostility  toward  attendants  and 
fellow  inmates.  Occupational  therapy  countered  this  personal  deterioration  by 
giving  the  patient  an  outlet  for  his  physical  and  mental  energy,  providing  him 
with  something  to  think  and  care  about  other  than  his  own  problems  (Bell 
1980:119-120). 

The  patient  in  occupational  therapy  generally  began  with  simple  work 
tasks,  such  as  sorting  colors  or  sanding  parts  for  wooden  toys,  and  moved  on  to 
increasingly  complex  work  responsibilities.  Work  was  complemented  by 
calisthenics  and  games,  including  tug-of-war,  horseshoes,  shuffleboard,  handball, 
tennis,  basketball,  soccer,  and  baseball.  Patients  with  extreme  conditions, 
especially  schizophrenia  and  severe  paranoia,  were  not  responsive  to 
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occupational  therapy,  but  the  method  helped  many  other  patients  to  recover  and 
slowed  the  deterioration  of  those  with  chronic  disorders.  Occupational  therapy 
yielded  obvious  economic  benefits  for  the  hospitals,  with  patients  requiring  less 
supervision  in  the  wards,  carrying  out  much  of  the  hospital  maintenance,  and 
growing  or  producing  food  and  other  needed  products,  such  as  textiles  (Bell 
1980:120-121). 

By  the  1920s,  the  hospital  farm  had  emerged  as  a major  instrument  of 
occupational  therapy  at  many  mental  hospitals.  The  farm  offered  a wide  range  of 
potential  employment,  so  that  with  relative  ease,  a patient  could  be  assigned  a 
task  suited  to  his  current  mental  condition  and  skill  level.  When  a patient  found 
a job  that  he  particularly  enjoyed,  he  was  encouraged  to  develop  a proficiency  in 
it  (Bell  1980:121). 

Having  noted  the  long  legacy  of  patient  and  inmate  labor  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  important  to  identify  the  predominant  characteristics  that 
distinguished  the  labor  systems  of  prisons  from  those  of  mental  institutions 
during  the  twentieth  century.  A convict  serving  a term  in  prison  typically  worked 
in  the  production  of  a commodity,  such  as  a broom  or  license  tag,  that  would  be 
sold  for  use  off  the  property,  often  under  a contract  between  the  state  or  federal 
penitentiary  and  a private  enterprise.  A mental  institution  patient,  on  the  other 
hand,  worked  in  a labor  system  principally  designed  to  further  a supervised 
articulated  program  of  occupational  therapy  and  not  for  the  profit  of  the 
institution.  Although  prison  inmates  were  prov  ided  with  occupational  therapy  in 
order  to  develop  good  working  habits  and  instill  a proper  work  ethic,  the 
economic  concerns  of  operating  the  prison  provided  the  main  impetus  behind 
employing  convict  labor.  Alternatively,  while  economic  matters  did  play  a role  in 
patient  labor  at  mental  institutions,  the  therapeutic  advantages  of  the  work 
experience  were  extolled  as  the  theoretical  base  for  patient  labor  (Barnes 
1968:241;  Bell  1980:121 ). 


Institutional  Farms 

A prominent  setting  for  institutional  peonage  at  public  hcalth-care 
institutions,  such  as  mental  hospitals  and  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  and  at  prisons, 
was  the  institutional  farm.  Mental  hospitals  and  special  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
developed  large-scale  farm  operations  incorporating  extensive  patient 
employment  by  the  mid- 1880s.  As  of  1916,  farms  employing  patient  labor  were 
in  operation  at  at  least  nine  of  Pennsylvania's  twelve  fully  public  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  handicapped.  The  descriptions  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Harrisburg  and  of  Warren  State  Hospital,  contained  in  the  handbook  and 
gazetteer  Institutional  Care,  indicate  that  both  of  those  institutions  were  running 
farms  in  the  1 880s.  At  Warren,  which  opened  in  1 880,  a farm  barn  was  added  to 
the  hospital  complex  in  1887,  and  at  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  the  hospital's  barn 
was  enlarged  around  the  same  year.  The  legislativ  e enactments  establishing  the 
State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Wemersville  in  1891,  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Feeble-minded  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1893,  and  the  Homeopathic 
State  Hospital  at  Allentown  in  1901.  all  included  specific  requirements  that  the 
institutional  properties  be  located  so  as  to  contain  "good,  arable  land,  well 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  the  occupation  and  maintenance  of 
the  inmates"  (Hurd  1973b:434. 437438. 467. 472. 482. 485, 489, 493, 499, 507, 509-5 13). 
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Farming  to  raise  food  for  the  institution,  with  some  of  the  work 
performed  by  patients,  was  hardly  a novelty  on  the  American  institutional  scene. 
Farmwork  (i.e.,  vegetable  gardening  and  livestock  care)  had  been  one  of  the 
outdoor  activities  permitted  to  the  patients  at  the  Friends  Asylum  at  Frankford  in 
its  initial  years  following  1813,  though  apparently  on  a small  scale  and  not  as  part 
of  a systematically  organized  program  (Hurd  1973b:448).  Other  nineteenth- 
century  American  asylums  had  patients  help  with  farming  on  a limited  basis, 
among  them  the  Utica  State  Hospital  in  New  York  during  the  1 840s.  In  addition 
to  the  farm  and  garden,  male  patients  at  Utica  worked  in  a joiner's  shop,  at 
shoemaking  and  repair,  and  at  making  and  repairing  mattresses.  Female  patients 
could  make  clothing  and  bedding  and  perform  household  chores.  As  was  typical 
at  American  asylums  before  circa  1 865,  patient  labor  at  Utica  was  not  rigorously 
organized  and  assigned  (Hurd  1 973a:242-243).  As  related  in  Institutional  Care, 

He  [Utica's  1840s  Superintendent  Brigham]  speaks  of  those  patients  who  are 
permitted  to  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  about  the  halls  and  yards  or  in  the 
shops,  and  says  that  many  more  usually  volunteer  to  engage  in  work  than  it  is 
deemed  prudent  to  employ.  "Those  who  do  not  labor,"  he  says,  "pass  their  time 
reading,  playing  ball,  rolling  nine  pins,  in  walking  or  attending  school.  The 
women  work  much  of  the  time;  they  also  take  drives,  walk,  play  battledore  and 
attend  school"  [Hurd  1973a:243],  ' 

The  great  popularity  of  the  institutional  farm  among  the  administrators  of 
mental  hospitals  and  special  schools  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth,  which  was  reflected  in 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  farms  by  those  following  their  development,  appears 
to  have  been  expressive  to  some  extent  of  the  Country  Life  movement  that 
emerged  around  1890  and  flourished  until  circa  1930  and  the  onset  of  the 
Depression.  Developing  in  America  as  well  as  Europe  in  reaction  to  burgeoning 
industrialization  and  urbanization  and  a sense  that  authentic  rural  life  was  on  the 
wane,  this  movement  represented  a groundswell  of  nostalgia  for  the  Arcadian 
past  that  had  a pervasive  effect  on  upper-middle-  and  middle-class  culture. 
Aspects  of  the  Country  Life  sensibility  were  manifested  in  the  drive  for 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  fictional  literature  depicting  rural  life, 
investigation  and  appreciation  of  disappearing  folklore  and  folklife,  a new 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor  recreation  for  children  and 
adults,  a surge  in  vacationing  at  rustic  locations,  and  a back-to-the-country  trend 
in  which  genteel  homesteaders  established  rural  secondary  residences.  One  of  the 
most  widespread  of  these  aesthetic  trends  in  America  w'as  a vogue  for  farming  as 
an  avocation,  whether  taking  the  form  of  a millionaire's  multifaceted  estate  farm 
or  a chicken  house  behind  a suburban  bungalow.  An  effort  to  rejuvenate  the 
economic  health  of  America's  actual  family  farms,  largely  led  by  university 
agricultural-science  professors  and  businessmen  in  farm-related  industries,  was 
also  an  outgrowth  of  the  Country  Life  movement  (Swank  1987:15,  18). 

"Man  made  the  town;  God  made  the  country."  So  ran  a caption  in  an 
edition  of  the  Farm  Journal  published  in  1903.  This  expression  sums  up  a 
sentiment,  widespread  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  that 
identified  human  problems,  such  as  mental  illness  and  mental  deficiency,  with  the 
inherently  deleterious  nature  of  urban  society.  With  the  city  seen  as  engendering 
vice,  degeneracy,  and  abnormal  behavior,  mental  institutions  had  been 
purposefully  situated  in  rural  or  relatively  open  suburban  settings  since  the 
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founding  of  the  Friends  Asylum  in  IS  13.  The  institutional  farm  held  a natural 
appeal  in  America  for  administrators  and  trustees  as  a vehicle  for  institutional 
occupational  therap\  programs  and  as  an  economical  means  of  providing  fresh 
food  for  the  inmates  (Swank  1987:3,  15;  Trent  1994:100). 

Institutional  farms  at  prisons  developed  under  similar  circumstances  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  In  Europe,  the 
idea  that  efforts  to  reform  incarcerated  persons  would  be  assisted  by  the  peaceful 
and  healthy  nature  of  a rural  setting  and  by  the  physical  demands  and 
psychological  rewards  of  productive  agricultural  labor  was  present  by  1840, 
when  French  prison  reformer  Frederic-Auguste  Demetz  opened  his  Mettray 
Colony  for  delinquent  boys.  The  juveniles  did  farmwork  at  the  relatively  open 
colony,  with  the  staff  striving  to  create  a family-like  atmosphere  in  dormitory 
cottages  w here  the  boys  resided  under  the  eye  of  parental  surrogates.  The  Mettray 
system  was  introduced  in  America  in  1 855  at  the  state  reform  school  in  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1876  w ith  the  move  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Reform  School  to  a farm-and-cottage  arrangement  at  Morganza  (Barnes 
1968:397-398;  Johnston  2000: 1 1 5- 1 1 6). 

The  penal  farm  system  w as  applied  to  adult  prisoners  in  Europe  in  1870, 
when  Belgium  opened  a 2,800-acre  farm  at  Merxplas  for  vagrants,  beggars,  and 
people  convicted  of  misdemeanors.  In  the  1890s,  the  prison  farm  became  a 
popular  idea  with  American  prison  administrators,  especially  at  the  county  level 
in  the  more  rural  portions  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  states  of  the  Deep 
South,  such  as  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  where  the  warmer  climate 
enabled  prisoners  to  perform  agricultural  and  other  outdoor  work  on  a nearly 
year-round  basis.  Labor  was  a salient  aspect  of  the  prison  farm  (Barnes  and 
Teeters  1945:865-870;  McKelvey  1977:213-214).  Work  at  a fairly  typical  county 
prison  farm,  established  in  1930  by  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  described 
in  1945  as  follows: 

Employment  opportunities  at  the  institution  are  widely  div  ersified.  Not  only  do 
prisoners  perform  general  maintenance  and  food  preparation  activities,  but 
farm,  garden,  stone  quarry,  construction  and  landscaping  projects  are  in  effect. 

Prisoners  dye  yams  and  rags  needed  in  carpet  and  weaving  shops,  manufacture 
and  repair  shoes,  make  chairs,  tables  and  other  items  of  furniture,  and  perform 
laundry  services  both  for  the  jail  and  the  nearby  sanatorium.  Produce  from  the 
farm  is  consumed  at  the  jail,  county  institutions,  and  the  general  hospitals  of 
Reading.  Excesses  are  canned  by  prisoners  and  stored  for  future  use.  Men  are 
assigned  to  work  in  accordance  with  their  qualifications  and  institutional 
records,  and  all  sentenced  prisoners  who  are  physically  able  must  work  seven 
hours  daily  if  they  are  to  enjoy  recreational  and  other  privileges  [Bames  and 
Teeter  1945:868], 

As  the  nineteenth  century  came  to  a close,  public  mental-healthcare  had 
ev  olved  from  the  chaining  of  patients  in  cellars  to  the  establishment  of  a wide 
v ariety  of  institutions  providing  rehabilitative  therapy  to  treat  the  array  of  mental 
afflictions  then  recognized  by  mental-health  professionals.  Occupational  therapy 
for  the  mentally  disturbed  formed  one  aspect  of  the  humane  and  constructive 
approaches  to  rehabilitation  developed  by  the  early  twentieth  century.  The 
Farview  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  was  founded  in  this  milieu  of 
progressive  therapy  and  treatment,  and  successfully  incorporated  occupational 
therapy  in  its  rehabilitation  programs  throughout  most  of  the  1900s. 
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The  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  was  founded  by  an 
enactment  of  the  state  legislature  on  May  1 1,  1905,  becoming  the  first  and  only 
institution  in  Pennsylvania  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  this  class  of 
prisoner.  While  called  a hospital  and  established  to  provide  treatment  to  convicts 
who  became  mentally  ill  and  criminals  determined  to  have  been  mentally 
unstable  during  commission  of  their  crimes,  the  institution  functioned  as  a hybrid 
prison,  incarcerating  patients  until  they  could  be  returned  to  a general 
penitentiary  to  complete  their  sentences,  or  be  permitted  to  re-enter  the  general 
population  when  no  longer  a threat  to  society.  The  location  chosen  for  the 
hospital  was  a 624-acre  tract  that  had  been  donated  to  the  Commonwealth  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  (D&H)  in  1906  and  was  located  just  west  of  the 
village  of  Waymart.  Subsequent  purchases  of  adjacent  properties  added  another 
168  acres  to  the  hospital  property  by  1912  (Farview  Hospital  Board  of  Trustees 
Biennial  Report  [Farview  Biennial  Report ] 1921:7;  Farview  Hospital  Board  of 
Trustees  Minutes  [Farview  Minutes];  Pennsylvania  Historical  Survey  ca.  1940). 

The  property  given  by  the  railroad  for  the  hospital  included  the  site  of  the 
Farview  picnic  grounds  that  had  been  a popular  excursion  destination  maintained 
by  the  D&H  in  connection  with  its  Gravity  Railroad  line  during  the  late  1 800s. 
The  company  had  closed  the  Gravity  line  in  1899,  replacing  it  with  a steam 
railroad  operation  that  employed  most  of  the  same  bed.  The  name  Farview  had 
been  coined  in  reference  to  the  spectacular  vista  opening  eastward  from  atop 
Moosic  Mountain,  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in  the  state.  These  views  remain 
breathtaking  for  modern  motorists  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  as  they 
travel  eastward  on  US  Route  6.  On  a clear  day,  from  the  higher  of  two 
observation  towers  constructed  by  the  D&H  for  the  picnic  grounds,  one  could  see 
sixteen  lakes  and  the  Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York,  over  forty  miles  distant. 
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The  Gravity  Railroad  from  1866  to  1899.  Adapted  from 
Shaughnessy,  1997  (above). 

Farview  Picnic  Grounds  and  Observatory.  Carbondale 
Historical  Society,  Carbondale  (right). 
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The  picnic  grounds  included  a baseball  field,  which  was  retained  and  used  by  the 
hospital,  and  a dance  pa\  i lion,  which  was  lust  remodeled  tor  farm  use  and  later 
torn  down  and  recycled  for  building  materials  for  the  farm.  The  hospital  also 
maintained  and  made  use  of  the  many  w alkways  that  wound  about  the  property, 
these  paths  having  been  constructed  by  the  D&H  with  deep  and  sturdy  stone 
foundations.  A Work  Projects  Administration  (WPA)  researcher  w ho  visited  the 
hospital  in  the  late  1930s  noted  that  there  were  "wildflowers  in  abundance, 
especially  the  orchid  and  trailing  arbutus  which  have  been  preserved  to  a greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  Pennsylvania"  (Pennsylvania  Historical  Survey 
ca.  1940). 

Design  and  Construction 


Red  Trillium 


Construction  of  the  initial  core  of  buildings  for  Farview  State  Hospital 
took  place  over  the  years  1908-1913.  Patients  began  arriving  in  December  1912. 
The  number  of  patients  increased  with  almost  every  year  until  1962.  rising  from 
181  in  May  1915  to  449  in  April  1920.  621  in  May  1930.  958  in 
May  1940,  1,246  in  February  1950,  and  1,404  in  April  1962. 
Although  the  original  plans  for  the  hospital  called  for  a wing  for 
female  patients,  only  male  patient  inmates  were  ever  admitted  to 
the  completed  institution  (Farview  Minutes  January  1913,  June 
1915.  May  1920,  June  1930,  June  1940,  March  1950,  May  1962). 

Farview  was  intended  to  function  as  a "prison  without 
walls"  the  design  of  the  main  complex  grouped  most  of  the 
massive  brick  buildings  into  a large  rectangle,  w ith  some  of  the 
buildings  located  within  the  complex's  interior  quadrangle. 
Additional  structures  connected  the  various  buildings  so  that  they 
created  a series  of  restrictiv  e courtyards.  Patients  had  access  only  to 
these  courtyards  and  the  building  interiors,  unless  they  w ere  part  of 
a superv  ised  outdoor  work  party.  The  architect  for  the  original 
design  and  construction  was  .1.  C.  M.  Shirk  of  Philadelphia.  The 
design  for  some  of  the  later  buildings,  follow  ing  Shirk's  death  in  1918,  was 
completed  by  his  partner  Charles  L.  Hillman.  The  Farview  Hospital  complex  was 
essentially  complete  by  1930  (Wolf  1983). 

The  handbook  Institutional  Care  of  the  Insane  described  Farview 
Hospital  as  it  stood  in  the  spring  of  1915.  when  it  had  been  open  for  over  two 
years.  The  institution's  main  complex  then  comprised  eight  completed  buildings, 
with  a few  buildings  under  construction.  The  185  patients  present  were  housed  in 
a pair  of  custodial  or  dormitory  buildings,  D and  G.  w hich  had  been  in  service 
since  Farview  A opening.  Custodial  Building  F had  been  completed  and  wfas  to 
commence  service  in  the  coming  August,  and  another.  H.  would  be  constructed 
by  1920.  Each  custodial  building  contained  a day  room  and  living  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  and  a dormitory  on  the  second  floor.  The  day  room  and  the  open 
dormitory  room  above  it  measured  85  feet  by  37  feet.  The  dormitory  was 
adjoined  by  two  small  seclusion  rooms  for  the  temporary  restraint  of  excited  or 
violent  patients  and  ten  private  rooms  (Farv  iew  Biennial  Report  1921:20;  Hurd 
1 973b:501 ). 


Building  C,  or  the  Loggia,  was  serv  ing  temporarily  as  an  administration 
building.  When  a permanent  administration  building  was  completed  (which 
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would  not  be  until  1930),  Building  C was  to  house  an 
apothecary's  room,  surgical  operating  rooms,  and  a library 
on  the  first  floor,  and  three  reception  rooms  for  families  or 
others  visiting  patients  on  the  second  floor.  Building  O, 
designated  Women's  Infirmary  on  plans  and  then  intended 
for  the  treatment  of  women  patients,  was  completed  and  in 
use  temporarily  as  the  hospital  for  physically  ill  patients. 

As  events  evolved,  the  plans  to  treat  female  patients  at 
Farview  were  abandoned  before  any  women  were 
admitted,  and  Building  O continued  in  use  as  the  Infirmary. 

The  Laundry  (Building  T),  built  of  brick  masonry  and  two 
stories  in  height,  housed  female  employees  of  the  hospital 
on  its  second  floor.  The  finished  Industrial  Building 
(Building  X),  where  patients  were  instructed  in  various 
trades,  was  a frame  structure  measuring  105  feet  by  47  feet 
and  containing  seven  large  well-lit  rooms  (Hurd 
1973b:  50 1-502). 

Two  buildings  were  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  central  group  of 
buildings.  About  800  feet  to  the  south  stood  a two-and-a-half-story  house  dating 
to  the  D&H  ownership,  renovated  by  the  hospital  to  serve  as  accommodation  for 
attendants  and  generally  referred  to  as  the  Bungalow.  It  contained  an  attendants' 
office,  a kitchen  and  dining  room,  a sitting  room,  and  dormitory  space.  A 
tuberculosis  ward  building  was  located  amidst  a grove  of  pine  trees  standing 
about  900  feet  from  the  central  group.  The  ward  was  a one-story  frame  structure 
designed  to  house  twenty  patients  (Hurd  1973b:502). 

In  addition  to  Custodial  Building  H,  buildings  planned  for  construction 
at  the  central  group  in  the  near  future  in  1915  included  a disturbed  ward  to  house 
difficult  patients  (Building  J),  a dining  hall  building  (Building  K)  with  a general 
kitchen  (Building  L)  for  the  institution,  a power  house  (Building  V)  to 
accommodate  six  200-horsepower  boilers  and  an  electrical  generator,  an  ice 
house  (Building  W),  a brick-built  shop  building  (Building  U)  containing  the 
hospital's  machine  shop  and  carpentry  shop,  a bakery  (Building  M),  and  a 
superintendent's  residence.  By  1920,  the  superintendent's  residence,  the  disturbed 
ward,  the  ice  house,  the  dining  hall,  and  the  kitchen  building  were  completed,  and 
one  section  of  the  two-section  power  house  had  been  finished  and  was  in  use.  The 
disturbed  ward  was  temporarily  in  use  as  a regular  custodial  building.  As  of  1920, 


Farview  Hospital,  circa  1930.  Stuart  Dixon  Collection. 


Farview  Hospital.  Stuart  Dixon  Collection. 


Farview  State  Hospital.  Stuart  Dixon  Collection. 
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the  superintendent  was  urging  construction  of  the  second  section  of  the  power 
house,  the  administration  building,  the  bakery,  the  shop  building,  another 
custodial  building  (Building  N),  and  the  hyphen  structures  that  would  ensure  the 
hospital's  prison-like  security  (Farview  Biennial  Report  1921:20-22;  Hurd 
1973b:50 1-503). 

Institutional  Care  noted  that  Farv  iew  Hospital  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
presence  of  a large  amount  of  coal  on  the  property  to  prov  ide  energy.  Deposits  of 
culm,  coal  fragments  that  had  been  too  small  for  effective  use  by  earlier  less- 
efficient  boilers,  were  abundant  on  the  former  D&H-held  grounds.  During  the 
1800s,  the  railroad  had  moved  thousands  of  tons  of  the  then  seemingly  worthless 
culm  from  around  its  mine  openings  and  breakers,  where  its  sheer  bulk  had 
represented  an  ever-mounting  nuisance,  and  had  used  it  to  fill  ravines  and 
construct  embankments  along  the  D&H  Gravity  rail  line  running  through  the 
Farview  tract.  Digging  and  moving  culm  for  the  Farview  boilers  would  long  be  a 
frequent  task  for  patient  work  crews  assigned  to  the  hospital's  farm  (Farview 
Minutes  various  dates  [v.d.j;  Hurd  1973b:502-503). 


Operation 

By  1920,  with  Farview  hav  ing  been  up  and  running  for  seven  years,  the 
hospital's  mode  of  operation  w as  evidently  well  established.  As  of  May  31.  1920. 
there  were  517  inmates,  an  increase  of  74  ov  er  the  prev  ious  year.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  new  patients  had  been  admitted.  29  patients  had  died,  13  patients  had 
been  evaluated  as  recovered  and  had  been  discharged,  three  patients  had  been 
evaluated  as  sane  and  had  been  discharged,  and  one  patient  had  been  transferred 
( Farview  Biennial  Report  1 92 1 :45 ). 

The  reports  and  minutes  from  1920  do  not  detail  the  therapeutic 
procedures  employed  at  Farview.  The  atmosphere  of  this  institution  in  its  early 
years,  however,  seems  to  have  been  pervaded  and  shaped  by  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  its  founding  superintendent,  Thomas  C.  Fitzsimmons.  Dr.  Fitzsimmons,  who 
died  in  1917,  w as  a gentle  humanitarian  who  brought  imagination,  patience,  and 
boundless  enthusiasm  to  his  task.  "If  I were  asked  to  tell  what  I thought  to  be  his 
greatest  attribute  of  character."  w rote  Henry  F.  Walton.  President  of  the  Farview 
Board  of  Trustees, 


I would  answer  kindliness.  ...  Ho  possessed  a wonderful  control  over  the 
insane  classes.  It  w as  always  with  him  in  speaking  of  those  in  his  charge,  "He 
is  afflicted  with"  so  and  so,  whatever  the  type  of  insanity  might  be.  "This,  by 
some,  has  been  said  to  be  incurable,  but  we  w ill  endeavor  to  help  him."  In  other 
w ords,  he  never  looked  upon  a patient  as  one  he  could  not  benefit  mentally  and 
physically,  but  alw  ays  expressed  himself  as  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  none 
so  bad  he  could  not  be  improv  ed. 

He  introduced  at  Farv  iew  many  features  in  the  care  of  his  patients  that  never 
before  had  been  practiced  at  any  other  hospital.  He  was  continually  trying  to 
work  out  new  ideas,  thoughts  and  methods  never  before  undertaken  by  any 
physician  engaged  in  the  work.  The  same  purpose  he  had  in  mind  in  the 
construction  of  the  plant.  It  was  always  his  argument.  "We  must  improve  upon 
old  customs  and  methods"  [Farview  Biennial  Report  1921:28-29], 


In  addition  to  the  farm  operation  that  was  in  progress  in  1920,  a textile 
industrial  plant  and  a brick  plant  employed  patients'  labor  and  provided 
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occupational  therapy.  The  machinery  of  the  textile  plant  comprised  four  looms,  a 
beaming  frame,  a winding  frame,  a hand  carpet-weaving  machine,  a machine  for 
making  slippers,  and  two  stocking  machines.  The  plant  produced  garments, 
carpets,  and  rugs  for  use  within  the  hospital,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  blankets 
and  other  bedclothes  would  also  be  produced.  The  brick  plant  was  manufacturing 
about  one  million  bricks  per  year,  of  which  it  had  shipped  600,000  bricks  to  four 
sister  mental  institutions.  Only  three  salaried  employees  worked  in  the  plants,  one 
in  the  textile  plant  and  two  in  the  brick  plant.  The  patients  provided  the  labor 
under  the  superv  ision  of  these  personnel,  who  were  both  skilled  in  their  trade  and 
trained  as  professional  attendants  to  the  mentally  ill.  For  the  recreation  and 
amusement  of  the  patients,  there  were  two  pool  tables,  a Skee-Ball  game,  and  sets 
of  checkers,  dominoes,  and  playing  cards.  A brass  band  and  a string  orchestra  had 
been  organized,  and  Hollywood  movies  provided  a frequent  diversion  (Farview 
Biennial  Report  1921:14-18). 

The  WPA  researcher  who  surveyed  Farview  in  the  late  1930s  recorded 
the  basic  system  for  patient  admission,  supervision,  and  occupational  therapy: 

The  patients  are  classed  as  criminal  insane  and  insane  criminal,  criminal  insane 
being  those  who  have  been  declared  insane  before  trial,  insane  criminal  [those 
who]  receive  a sentence  and  have  been  declared  insane  after  incarceration.  All 
patients  are  committed  here  by  court.  They  are  generally  delivered  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  which  they  are  a resident  and  on  arriving  at  the  hospital 
are  given  a preliminary  examination  and  classified  according  to  the  card 
[apparently  referring  to  a table  listing  forms  of  insanity].  An  admission  note  is 
then  taken  which  covers  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  patient. 

[Over]  the  next  few  days  a complete  physical  examination  is  made  and 
necessary  laboratory  work  is  completed  one  week  after  arrival.  After  a number 
of  weeks  of  observation  and  the  patient  cooperating,  he  is  placed  at  work, 
generally  started  in  the  occupational  therapy  class,  and  from  there  is  advanced 
to  other  positions  in  the  hospital.  As  a patient  cooperates  and  improves,  he  is 
given  more  privileges  [and  moved]  to  a higher  type  of  work.  Periodical  notes 
are  taken  on  all  patients  confined  to  the  hospital,  thus  the  mental  condition  of 
no  patient  is  overlooked.  When  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  a patient 
has  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  an  adequate  social  adjustment  either  on  the 
outside,  if  his  time  has  expired,  or  in  the  penitentiary  where  his  time  is 
unexpired,  his  case  is  recommended  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital 
[Pennsylvania  Historical  Survey  ca.  1940], 

By  1940,  Farview  Hospital  was  beset  by  challenges  that  had  not  been 
anticipated  in  the  early  years.  Overcrowding  had  "reached  a rather  dangerous 
proportion,"  as  the  superintendent.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Zeller,  asserted  in  his  monthly 
report  for  March  of  that  year.  The  basic  problem,  that  of  having  more 
commitments  coming  in  from  the  county  courts  than  the  institution  could 
accommodate,  was  exacerbated  by  a tendency  of  the  courts  to  commit  sexual 
offenders  to  Farview.  The  courts,  as  some  judges  admitted  according  to  Zeller, 
were  doing  so  because  of  a general  sensibility  that  such  criminals  "belong  in 
Farview,"  even  though  these  inmates  had  not  exhibited  a psychosis.  Zeller  went 
on  to  note  that  this  situation  had  a negative  effect  on  Farview's  ability  to  function 
properly  beyond  the  simple  problem  of  overcrowding,  owing  to  the  disruptive 
influence  of  the  non-psychotic  inmates'  presence. 


We  do  not  have  the  means  of  detaining  them  here  that  the  penitentiaries  have, 
and  they  prove  to  be  a great  source  of  trouble  in  our  patient  population  in  that 
they  connive  and  scheme  to  escape,  riot  and  create  other  means  of  making 
trouble  for  this  hospital  [Farview  Minutes  March  1940]. 
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\ January  I960  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Sundav  Bulletin  examined 
patient  life  and  treatment  at  Farview.  The  hospital  then  housed  1.336  inmates, 
w hich  represented  an  overcrowding  rate  of  forts -tw  o percent.  "Cots  are  squeezed 
into  hallways  and  the  w hite  iron  beds  in  the  w ards  look  like  rows  of  soldiers 
doing  close-order  drill."  noted  the  \ isiting  journalist.  Prisoners  who  died  or  were 
discharged  were  immediately  replaced  by  new  inmates  sent  by  the  courts.  Two 
new  wards  that  were  set  to  open  in  the  following  March  would  make  little 
effective  difference,  predicted  Superintendent  John  P.  Shovlin,  who  foresaw  that 
"W  hen  word  gets  around  that  the  two  new  wards  are  in  use.  the  sluice  gates  will 
open"  (The  Sunday  Bulletin  I960). 

Farvicw's  320  guard-attendants,  who  had  been  receiving  lay- 
psychologist  training  since  1957,  worked  shifts  so  that  the  guard-to-patient  ratio 
worked  out  to  approximately  one  guard  to  sixteen  patients.  "The  guards  must 
depend  on  their  ow  n strength  ...  to  quell  any  disturbance.  There  are  no  clubs, 
blackjacks,  guns  or  gas  grenades  in  the  entire  place,  no  strait jackets  or  fetters," 
the  newspaper  reported.  Assaults  on  guards  were  rare,  and  there  had  never  been 
a murder  committed  w ithin  the  institution,  perhaps  owing  in  part  to  a naturally 
pacific  inclination  among  these  disturbed  people  when  sheltered  from  others' 
interference  or  provocation.  Inmates  who  became  subject  to  violent  outbursts 
were  put  temporarily  into  J Ward,  the  maximum  security  ward.  The  reporter  also 
noted  that  "the  new  quieting  drugs"  were  being  administered  at  Farview.  Since 
the  commencement  of  Dr.  Shovlin's  tenure  as  superintendent  in  1949,  just  thirty 
patients  had  escaped,  an  impressive  record  considering  the  absence  of  high  walls 
or  guard  towers.  Of  these,  twenty-six  had  been  returned,  usually  w ithin  a few 
days,  and  three  more  w ere  incarcerated  in  other  institutions.  lea\  ing  just  one  w ho 
was  thought  to  be  at  large  (The  Sunday  Bulletin  1960). 

As  of  January  I960,  recreational  opportunities  and  amenities  at  Farview 
included  an  ongoing  music  program  with  four  practice  rooms  provided  for 
patients  to  work  w ith  their  instruments,  a basketball  team,  a softball  competition, 
a library,  a snack  bar,  an  outside  track  for  bicycling  and  skating,  and  movie  shows 
and  televisions.  A recreation  center  with  two  floors  was  under  construction.  For 
all  that,  however,  the  reporter  left  with  an  impression  that  life  for  the  patients 
revolved  "around  a few  cigarettes,  a candy  bar.  an  old  radio,  a scrap  of  paper  or 
a joshing  friendship  with  a guard,"  and  that  some  had  "no  memories  but  the  red- 
brick buildings,  the  wooden  floors  and  the  iron  beds"  ( The  Sunday  Bulletin  1 960). 

In  general,  the  av  ailable  Farview  documentary  sources  shed  little  light  on 
the  methods  of  psychiatric  treatment  for  the  patients  other  than  to  reiterate  the 
institution's  emphasis  on  occupational  therapy.  A 1967  article  in  the  regional 
newspaper  The  Serantonian,  however,  stated  that 

Treatment  of  the  "criminally  insane"  at  Farview  isn't  any  different  than 
treatment  of  other  mentally  ill  patients  in  other  than  the  "maximum  security" 
institution.  [The  director  of  the  Fan  ievv  clinical  program.  Dr.  Bernard  J.]  Willis 
explained  that  the  same  type  of  drugs  arc  called  into  play,  along  with  electric 
shock  treatments  on  a "very  careful  and  selective  basis."  Psychiatric  and 
psychology  techniques  are  utilized  to  the  utmost  and  occupational  and 
recreational  therapy  are  fundamental  aspects  of  the  program  [The  Serantonian 
1967], 

By  the  date  of  The  Serantonian  feature,  the  Farview  administration  was 
Finally  experiencing  success  in  holding  down  the  number  of  inmates.  The  patient 
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population  had  crested  at  1,404  in  April  1962,  which  represented  about  eighteen 
percent  over  capacity  despite  the  completion  of  the  two  new  wards  in  1960.  In 
1964,  Farview  began  an  aggressive  strategy  of  transferring  inmates  whose 
sentences  had  expired  to  less  crowded  state  mental  hospitals  and  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  if  upon  evaluation  a patient  was  found  to  be  an 
appropriate  candidate  for  this  course.  By  May  1969,  the  Farview  patient 
population  had  been  reduced  to  1,177,  or  just  about  exactly  the  designed  capacity 
of  the  institution  (Farview  Minutes  April  1964,  June  1969). 

Coming  in  the  wake  of  this  positive  trend  in  the  history  of  the  hospital, 
however,  was  another  development  that  took  Farview  into  a new  and  apparently 
more  troubled  era,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  institution.  The  full 
effect  of  Pennsylvania's  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Act  of  1966, 
which  facilitated  the  transfer  of  a large  proportion  of  mental  patients  from  state 
hospitals  to  local  care,  began  to  be  felt  in  1969.  The  Farview  patient  population 
plummeted,  to  799  in  May  1970  and  to  531  in  June  1973.  By  May  1971  the 
impact  of  the  numerical  decline  was  being  felt  in  Farview's  peonage  or  patient 
labor  program,  especially  as  a disproportionate  number  of  those  qualified  to  work 
had  been  among  the  ones  transferred.  Housekeeping,  laundering,  and  fanning 
activities  were  notably  hard  hit  (Farview  Minutes  September  1969,  June  1970, 
June  1971,  September  1973).  In  1976,  the  farm  was  shut  down. 
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THE  FARVIEW  STATE  HOSPITAL  FARM 


The  Farm  Department  of  the  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal 
Insane  was  created  shortly  after  patients  began  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  in 
December  1912.  It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  Farm  Department  was 
responsible  more  for  the  hospital's  daily  operations  than  for  the  work  immediately 
concerned  in  the  agricultural  program.  The  Farm  Department,  presided  over  by 
the  farm  manager,  was  often  referred  to  in  the  Farview  minutes  and  reports  as  the 
"Outside"  Department  or  group,  reflecting  the  department's  sphere  of  activity. 
The  Farm  Department's  duties  included  almost  all  maintenance  activity  with 
regard  to  the  hospital  grounds  and  road  network,  along  with  construction  of 
additional  roadways,  fences,  and  walls;  landscaping;  lumbering;  crushing  stones 
for  use  in  construction;  hauling  coal;  and  unloading  supplies  received  at  the 
institution.  The  farm  grew  flowers  for  the  grounds'  beautification.  Snow  removal 
was  a major  responsibility  for  the  department  during  the  winter,  owing  to 
Farview's  location  in  the  mountainous  northeastern  comer  of  the  state.  A separate 
department  of  the  Farview  Hospital  organization,  Maintenance,  consisted  of 
carpenters,  masons,  plumbers,  and  electricians  who  performed  nearly  all 
construction  and  maintenance  work  on  the  hospital's  buildings  and  major 
structures  and  their  mechanical  systems,  including  the  farm  buildings.  Farm  staff 
occasionally  did  minor  carpentry  repair  and  painting.  Both  departments  were 
staffed  by  full-time  employees  assisted  by  patients  who  had  graduated  from  the 
hospital's  Occupational  Therapy  Department  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

Institutional  Peonage 

The  Farview  farm  staff  consisted  of  hospital  employees  and  patients  who 
had  been  assigned  to  work  duty  in  the  farm  program.  Labor  by  inmates  began 
within  a few  months  of  the  hospital's  opening.  Superintendent  Fitzsimmons 
reporting  that 

During  the  month  of  March,  that  is  the  latter  part,  I employed  some  inmate 
labor  for  the  first  time  as  a matter  of  experiment  and  found  that  twelve  of  them 
rendered  good  service  wherever  they  were  placed  [Farview  Minutes  April 
1913], 

There  were  between  90  and  160  inmates  present  at  Farview  at  the  time. 
Fitzsimmons  anticipated  that  he  would  begin  around  May  1,  1913,  to  assign 
patients  to  farm  and  other  labor  with  the  Outside  Department: 

1 intend  to  select  from  the  inmates  eight  of  the  best  of  that  class  and  assign  them 
to  duty  under  Outside  Foreman,  Mr.  Spangenberg,  and  then  dispense  with  the 
extra  help,  which  will  greatly  reduce  our  outside  expense  account  [Farview 
Minutes  April  1913]. 

As  of  April,  Spangenberg  was  supervising  1 9 temporary  farm  employees 
who  were  clearing  ground  for  planting  in  addition  to  a permanent  staff  of  nine. 
Fitzsimmons  foresaw  an  initial  force  of  16  paid  farm  employees  when  the  farm 
was  up  and  running  later  that  year,  including 


four  teamsters,  a stock  man.  carpenter,  night  and  day  patrolmen,  a man  to  hav  e 
charge  of  the  dormitory  and  surroundings,  and  a blacksmith,  who  does  not 
receiv  e the  pay  of  a mechanic  and  w ho  is  employed  at  v arious  duties  w hen  not 
working  at  the  trade  [Farview  Minutes  April  1913]. 


In  Jul\  1913,  Fitzsimmons  reported  that  he  had 


an  average  of  14  inmates  working.  . . They  have  been  engaged  in  planting, 
hoeing  and  clearing  the  ground  around  the  buildings.  ...  I dismissed  all  of  the 
outside  laborers  excepting  the  teamsters  and  ten  regular  employees  [Farview 
Minutes  July  1913] 


Fitzsimmons  gradually  increased  the  proportion  of  patients  doing  w ork 
on  the  farm,  so  that  by  August  1914.  he  was  able  to  report  that  "Inmate  labor  has 
done  50  percent  of  all  of  our  farming  [in  July  ],  and  has  done  it  well  and 
acceptably  (Farview  Minutes  August  1914).  In  August  1915.  the  superintendent 
noted  that 


a larger  number  of  them  [inmates]  are  daily  engaged  in  outside  work  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Institution  was  opened.  There  are  on  an  average.  27  to  35 
patients  who  work  outside  every  day  that  weather  will  permit.  . Some  of 
them  become  tired  and  indifferent  and  refuse  to  get  ready  to  go  out  to  work 
when  the  hour  arrives,  hence  the  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  laborers  from 
day  to  day  [Farview  Minutes  August  1915]. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Fitzsimmons  in  May  1917.  the  Farview  minutes 
and  reports  are  unfortunately  silent  as  to  the  number  of  patients  w ho  held  ongoing 
assignments  to  the  farm  as  well  as  to  the  mode  of  inmate  organization  and 
superv  ision  for  work  at  the  farm.  By  1941.  and  probably  long  before,  the  farm 
group  w as  assisted  on  most  day  s during  the  w armer  six  to  sev  en  months  of  the 
year  by  patients  then  assigned  to  the  Occupational  Therapy  Department,  from 
about  mid-April  to  mid-October  or  so.  These  inmates,  being  those  judged  capable 
of  work  but  who  had  not  yet  graduated  to  assignment  to  jobs  w ith  particular 
branches  of  the  hospital  organization,  helped  w ith  such  labor-intensive  farm  tasks 
as  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting.  Former  Farview  employee  Paul 
Campbell  noted  that  when  he  was  working  in  the  Occupational  Therapy 
Department  in  the  1960s,  he  and  two  assistants  would  routinely  take  between 
thirty-five  and  sixty  Occupational  Therapy  patients  out  to  work  on  the  farm  each 
day  within  the  season  (Campbell  2001;  Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

The  comments  of  Dcrmont  Black  prov  ide  some  sense  of  the  experience 
of  patient  laborers  and  their  superv  isors  in  the  1940s.  Mr.  Black's  father,  also 
named  Dermont,  was  hired  by  Farv  iew  Hospital  in  1941.  in  the  capacity  of  inside 
guard  (i.e..  inside  the  main  hospital  complex).  Soon  afterward,  however,  Dcrmont 
Black.  Sr.,  was  offered  the  post  of  outside  guard,  which  he  "gladly  accepted" 
(Black  2002). 

Usually  he  [the  elder  Black]  would  have  from  seven  to  twelve  patients  who 
volunteered  to  work  outside  on  the  farm.  They  did  things  like  tend  to  the 
gardens,  haying  and  about  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  farm.  None  were 
forced  to  work,  all  seemed  to  enjoy  being  outside  and  keeping  busy.  Although 
I cannot  speak  of  others.  I can  assure  you  that  my  dad  always  treated  his  men 
fair. 
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In  about  [1943]  my  dad  was  asked  to  take  the  job  as  herdsman  [as  well  as] 
manager  over  the  hog  farm.  ...  He  had  a work  force  of  eight  to  ten  men  w ho 
were  all  trustees.  Again  these  men  wanted  to  do  this.  I understand  that  they  got 
some  kind  of  pay  credited  to  the  "store."  . . . 

Although  the  patients  very  seldom  came  near  our  home,  we  became  acquainted 
with  them.  One  in  particular  . . . Dad  had  put  in  charge  of  what  is  now  called 
Black's  Bam.  [He]  would  care  for  the  animals  and  keep  the  barn  clean.  Dad 
would  come  over  to  see  him  every  day  or  two,  and  tell  him  what  a great  job  he 
was  doing.  [He]  was  faithful  to  his  job  and  true  to  my  dad,  as  most  of  his  men 
were.  1 had  many  conversations  with  him  and  some  of  the  others.  He  told  me 
exactly  what  he  had  done  to  get  him  there,  and  when  asked  said  he  would  do  it 
again.  But  fear  him  we  did  not  [Black  2002]. 

The  Agricultural  System 

Through  most  of  its  operating  history, 

1913-1976,  Farview's  agricultural  program  had 
eight  major  aspects:  the  Dairy,  the  Piggery  (the  hog- 
raising operation),  the  Hennery  (the  poultry 
operation),  the  gathering  and  storage  of  hay  and 
silage,  the  field  crops,  the  potato  operation,  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden,  and  the  orchard.  There 
was,  of  course,  additional  work  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  overall  farm, 
including  care  of  the  farm's  workhorses  and  oxen, 
clearing  of  new  farmland,  building  and  repairing 
fences  and  walls,  ditching  and  laying  drains  of  tile 
or  stone,  hauling  and  spreading  manure  and 
fertilizer,  spraying  the  orchards  and  potato  fields 
with  pesticide,  cutting  and  storing  straw  for  use  as 
animals’  bedding,  grinding  and  mixing  feed,  cutting 
brush  and  weeding,  and  sorting  stored  potatoes  and 
onions  to  cull  the  spoiled  ones  (Farview  Minutes 
v.d.). 

The  Dairy,  hay  and  silage,  field  crop,  potato,  and  garden  operations 
continued  until  the  cessation  of  the  hospital's  agricultural  program  in  1976.  The 
Piggery,  Hennery,  and  orchard,  however,  though  once  sizable  and  thriving 
components  of  the  farm,  were  discontinued  in  1956,  during  an  earlier  phase  of 
retrenchment  for  the  Commonwealth's  institutional  farms.  It  was  noted  in  March 
1967  that  the  hospital  was  preparing  to  plant  200  dwarf  peach  trees  and  200  semi- 
dwarf apple  trees,  but  there  was  no  subsequent  report  of  produce  from  these  trees, 
suggesting  that  they  were  acquired  as  ornament  to  the  grounds  (Farview  Minutes 
v.d.). 

Figures  presented  in  the  farm  manager's  monthly  reports  contained  in  the 
minutes  of  the  hospital  board  for  1945,  a representative  year  from  the  farm's 
thriving  and  fully  developed  stage,  enable  a sketch  of  the  various  component 
activities  as  they  were  proceeding  at  that  date,  as  well  as  a sense  of  the  scale  of 
the  overall  farm  operation. 

The  Dairy  was,  so  to  speak,  the  flagship  among  Farview's  farm  activities, 
repeatedly  winning  awards  from  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association  and 


Oxen  at  Farview,  circa  1940.  Waymart  Area  Historical  Society,  Waymart. 
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the  National  Dairy  .Association  for  its  performance  and  usually  providing 
the  staffand  patients  with  all  milk  and  butter.  In  April  1945.  the  Dairy  herd 
consisted  ot  44  milch  cows  (i.e.,  animals  then  giving  milk).  10  dry  cows,  21 
heifers  (young  cows  that  have  not  vet  borne  calves),  24  calves,  and  three 
bulls,  a total  of  102  cattle.  From  June  1,  1937,  through  May  31,  1945,  the 
Farview  herd  av  eraged  42  milking  cow  s,  with  an  av  erage  annual  production 
of  539,667  pounds  of  milk.  Cattle  that  outlived  their  usefulness  were 
slaughtered  and  consumed  by  staff  and  patients;  in  1945,  9 cows  were 
culled  from  the  herd  and  slaughtered,  along  with  23  calves  (Farview 
Minutes  February  1945-January  1946). 

The  Piggery  put  most  of  the  institution's  meat 
on  the  table,  however.  Some  276  Farv  ievv-raised  hogs 
were  slaughtered  at  the  institution's  own  slaughterhouse 
in  1945,  a year-round  chore,  while  at  least  236  piglets 
were  farrowed  during  March-August  (with  the  number 
of  new  piglets  omitted  from  the  farm  report  for  June). 
Dermont  Black  notes  that  while  his  father  was  in  charge 
of  the  Dairy  and  the  Piggery  during  the  mid  to  late 
1 940s,  there  were  between  300  and  600  pigs  on  the  farm 
at  any  given  time  (Farview  Minutes  February  1945- 
January  1946;  Black  2002). 

The  Hennery  provided  both  chicken  eggs  and 
fowl  for  institutional  meals.  In  1945,  Farview  egg 
production  totaled  123.856  eggs  from  a flock  averaging 
about  700  laying  hens,  a daily  mean  of  339  eggs.  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  chickens, 
mostly  roosters  and  hens  over-aged  for  lav  ing,  and  1 32 
turkeys  were  slaughtered  and  sent  to  the  kitchen.  As  of 
that  date,  new  members  of  the  flock  originated  as 
imports-  1,300  New  Hampshire  Red  chicks  and  100 
turkey  chicks  were  purchased  in  February  and  April, 
respectively  (Farview  Minutes  February  1945-January 
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1946). 

The  gathering  and  storage  of  hay  and  silage 
provided  year-round  fodder  for  Farv  iew's  dairy  cattle  and  workhorses.  Grass  for 
hay  was  mown  in  designated  meadows;  clov  er  and  alfalfa  were  grown  from  seed 
in  plowed  fields.  In  1 945,  235  tons  of  green  clover  and  alfalfa  were  cut  and  blowm 
in  the  silo  during  June-July,  and  1 86  tons  of  hay  and  70  tons  of  green  clover  were 
mown  and  stored  during  July-August.  Another  form  of  silage  was  stored  in 
September,  compounded  of  76  tons  of  ensilage  corn.  23  tons  of  soybeans,  12  tons 
of  green  oats,  and  16  tons  of  green  clover,  thus  totaling  127  tons.  The  labor 
involved  in  mov  ing  the  hay  when  needed  to  the  Dairy  and  Horse  bams,  from 
other  barns  where  it  had  been  stored,  was  considerable.  During  1945,  crews 
shifted  12  tons  of  hav  in  February  and  16  tons  in  November  (Farview  Minutes 
February  1945-January  1946). 

Corn  and  oats  w ere  field  crops  that  were  grown  at  Farview  throughout 
the  farm's  history.  Other  crops  raised  during  varying  periods  included  rye  (1913- 
circa  1968),  buckwheat  (191 3-circa  1932),  rape  (circa  1932-1936),  mangel- 
wurzel  (circa  1932-1940).  soybeans  (circa  1943-1954).  and  barley  (circa  1933- 
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1937  and  circa  1965-1967).  These  crops  were  designated  for 
animal  feed  increasingly  as  the  years  passed  in  the  form  of 
ensilage;  sweet  corn  for  human  consumption  was  apparently 
raised  in  a smaller  area  that  formed  part  of  the  institution's 
extensive  vegetable  and  fruit  garden.  Field  corn  was  the  great  feed 
staple  of  the  farmer  throughout  Pennsylvania,  while  oats  fared 
particularly  well  in  the  relatively  moist  and  cool  circumstances  of 
the  northeastern  region  of  the  state.  From  the  beginning,  the 
Farview  farm  used  corn  for  ensilage  in  addition  to  using  it  as  basic 
feed.  Rye  and  buckwheat  were  considered  particularly  appropriate 
for  planting  on  newly  broken  land.  Rye  and  oats  had  the  additional 
benefit  of  having  stalks  that  when  cut  and  dried  made  straw  for 
bedding  the  livestock.  Rape  is  a member  of  the  mustard  family  that 
was  grown  as  a forage  crop  for  hogs,  and  mangel-wurzel  is  a large 
coarse  form  of  beet  raised  for  cattle  forage.  In  1945,  the  crop  area 
contained  52  acres  planted  in  oats,  18.5  acres  in  field  corn,  and  17 
acres  in  soybeans,  yielding  24  tons  of  oats  (including  12  tons  for 
ensilage),  108  tons  of  field  com  (all  ensilage),  and  45  tons  of 
soybeans  (all  ensilage).  Oats  were  planted  during  April- June  and 
harvested  during  August-September,  field  corn  was  planted  in 
June  and  harvested  in  September,  and  soybeans  were  planted  in 
July  and  harvested  in  September.  Two  tons  of  rye  straw  were  cut 
in  February  1945  for  bedding  for  the  livestock;  there  is  no  mention 
of  rye  being  planted  later  that  year  (Farview  Minutes  February 
1945-January  1946). 

Farview's  potato  fields  represented  the  other  "blue- 
ribbon"  element  of  the  program  that,  like  the  Dairy,  won  frequent 
plaudits  from  state  agencies  and  non-governmental  farm 
organizations.  In  1945,  30  acres  were  planted  in  potatoes.  About 
700  bushels  of  early  potatoes  were  dug  in  August,  and  2,582 
bushels  of  other  potatoes  in  October,  making  a total  crop  weighing 
154,920  pounds.  Potatoes  demanded  additional  labor  from  the 
Fann  Department  in  that,  once  stored,  they  required  periodic 
sorting  to  remove  those  that  had  spoiled.  In  1945,  sorting  took 
place  in  April,  May,  and  December  (Farview  Minutes  February 
1945-January  1946). 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  garden  extended  over  about  50 
acres  in  1945,  enabling  plenty  of  variety  in  the  Farview  diet.  The 
most  important  garden  crops,  based  on  the  amounts  planted  and 
harvested,  were  sweet  corn  (with  9 acres  planted  and  41,700  ears 
gathered,  weight  13,900  pounds);  cabbage  (62,000  plants,  yielding 
77,732  pounds);  tomatoes  (33,000  plants,  yielding  53,182  pounds); 
carrots  (3  acres  planted,  yielding  15,700  pounds);  peas  (2  acres 
planted,  yielding  3,373  pounds);  rutabagas  (2  acres  planted, 
yielding  16,320  pounds);  dry  onions  (VA  acres  planted,  yielding 
39,655  pounds);  turnips  (one  acre  planted,  yielding  17,684 
pounds);  lettuce  (three-quarters  of  an  acre  planted,  yielding  3,843 
pounds);  shell  or  snap  beans  (8,000  pounds);  and  string  beans 
(2,415  pounds).  About  14  acres  were  planted  in  various  beans. 


Wheat  Field  #39,  July  9,  1921.  Western  State  Penitentiary. 
Rockview,  Centre  County.  Pennsylvania  State  Archives. 
Harrisburg. 


Com,  September  1,  1921.  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Rockview, 
Centre  County.  Pennsylvania  State  Archives,  Harrisburg. 


Digging  Potatoes,  August  27,  1921.  Western  State  Penitentiary. 
Rockview,  Centre  County.  Pennsylvania  State  Archives. 
Harrisburg. 
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Garden  crops  raised  in  smaller  quantities  that  year  included  green  onions, 
radishes,  beets,  parsnips,  spinach,  Swiss  chard,  summer  squash,  winter  or 
Hubbard  squash,  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  brussels  sprouts,  celery, 
parsley,  straw  berries,  grapes,  and  currants.  The  farm  group  carried  out  the  task  of 
converting  much  of  the  Farvicw  cabbage  into  fairly  massive  quantities  of 
sauerkraut  12.3  tons  in  1945.  As  described  by  former  Farview  employee  Paul 
Campbell  in  2001,  the  sauerkraut-making  process  involved  cutting  up  the 
cabbage  on  a machine  housed  in  one  of  the  large  drive-through  root-cellar 
buildings,  and  then  pressing  the  cabbage  in  salt  in  52-gallon  whisky  barrels.  The 
team  also  canned  62  barrels  of  tomatoes  for  winter  use  in  1945,  representing  10.4 
tons  or  about  40  percent  of  the  tomatoes  picked.  Vegetables  and  fruits  that 
appeared  in  the  reports  for  other  years,  and  that  may  have  been  raised  in  minor 
amounts  in  1945,  included  lima  beans,  peppers,  sweet  peppers,  hot  peppers, 
eggplant,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  pumpkins,  horseradish,  endive,  salsify  or  oyster 
plant,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  gooseberries  (Campbell  2001;  Farview 
Minutes  v.d.). 

The  orchard  operation  concentrated  on  apple  production,  as  was  typical 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  although  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  were  also 
grown  in  limited  amounts.  In  1945,  the  Farview  orchards  yielded  3,780  pounds 
of  apples.  No  harvest  was  mentioned  w ith  regard  to  the  other  orchard  fruits  for 
that  year,  young  replacement  trees  having  just  been  set  out  in  the  prior  year 
(Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

Seasonal  Work 

An  impression  of  the  busy  nature  of  Farview's  agricultural  and  grounds- 
maintenance  program  is  incomplete  without  considering  the  seasonal  round  of 
the  farm  group's  activities.  Of  course,  many  of  the  department's  tasks  were 
carried  out  year-round,  such  as  keeping  the  grounds  in  good  order,  clearing  new 
land  for  crops  and  meadow,  caring  for  the  animals,  milking  cow  s and  processing 
dairy  products,  gathering  eggs,  slaughtering  hogs  and  chickens,  hauling  and 
spreading  manure,  and  gathering  and  hauling  culm  from  the  fill  locations  left  by 
the  D&F1.  In  1945,  the  farm's  agricultural  year  might  be  said  to  have  begun  on 
March  29,  when  the  group  commenced  its  program  of  planting  the  garden's 
onions.  Over  the  ensuing  four  months  of  spring  and  early  summer,  planting 
activ  ity  shifted  from  crop  to  crop  as  appropriate  to  the  grow  ing  cycles  of  the 
various  species.  Oats,  early  potatoes,  peas,  turnips,  lettuce,  and  carrots  went  into 
the  ground  in  April  and  early  May.  In  May.  planting  moved  to  corn  and  string 
beans  while  continuing  with  oats  and  carrots.  June's  planting  was  devoted  to  oats, 
corn,  carrots,  beans,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes.  Soybeans,  cabbage,  and  additional 
beans  were  planted  in  July.  While  planting  was  in  progress,  the  farm  group  also 
hauled  stones  and  pulled  mustard  weed  from  the  fields  and  garden  (April-June), 
and  sprayed  the  orchard  (April-May)  (Farv  iew  Minutes  April-August  1945). 

Farm  workers  began  cutting  fodder  in  June  and  early  July,  beginning 
with  green  clov  er  and  alfalfa  for  the  silo.  The  staff  also  mowed  hay  in  July  and 
August,  w ith  a second  smaller  gathering  of  clover  and  alfalfa  taking  place  in 
August.  Oats  w ere  harvested  during  late  August  through  early  September,  and 
field  corn  and  soybeans  were  harvested  in  September  through  early  October. 
Gathering  of  garden  crops  began  in  July  and  continued  into  November  as  the 
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various  vegetables  and  fruits  were  ready,  e.g.,  peas  (July),  lettuce  (July-October), 
early  potatoes  and  turnips  (August),  string  beans  (August-September),  sweet  corn 
(August-early  October),  tomatoes  ( August-October),  dry  onions  (August- 
November),  cabbage  (late  August-November),  carrots  (late  August-November), 
potatoes  (October),  and  rutabagas  (November).  A relatively  small  batch  (3,500 
lbs.)  of  sauerkraut  was  made  in  September,  tomatoes  were  put  up  in  barrels  in 
October,  and  then  the  bulk  of  the  sauerkraut  (21,100  lbs.)  was  made  in  November. 
Apples  and  other  orchard  fruits  were  picked  from  late  August  through  early 
October.  In  August  through  October,  the  harvest  work  was  so  heavy  that  despite 
assistance  from  the  patients  assigned  to  the  Occupational  Therapy  Department,  it 
appears  that  less  immediate  farm  activities,  such  as  gathering  culm,  were  cut  back 
considerably  (Farview  Minutes  July-December  1945). 

With  the  harvest  completed,  November  saw  the  farm  group  move  into  the 
next  phase  of  its  seasonal  pattern.  Plowing  for  the  next  year's  crops  was  a major 
duty  for  that  month.  Snow  removal  activities  commenced  in  December  and 
continued  intermittently  into  March,  depending  on  the  particular  conditions  for 
that  year.  Statements  by  the  farm  manager  such  as,  "The  greatest  portion  of  our 
time  the  past  month  was  taken  up  with  snow  removal"  (referring  to  February 
1945),  were  commonplace  in  the  monthly  reports  for  this  time  of  year.  Still,  the 
clearing  of  new  land  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  walls  and  fences  went  on 
as  possible,  along  with  the  variety  of  tasks  the  group  performed  year-round,  such 
as  road  maintenance,  spreading  manure  on  the  farmland,  hauling  coal,  and 
ditching  and  laying  drains.  Parsnips  were  harvested  in  March  (Farview  Minutes 
February- April  1945,  December  1945  and  January  1946). 

Evolving  Farm  Products  and  Activities 

The  Farview  farm  produced  a number  of  agricultural  commodities 
throughout  its  history,  including  dairy  products  (chiefly  milk  and  butter),  hay, 
clover,  field  com,  sweet  com,  potatoes,  and  a variety  of  garden  vegetables.  Hog 
products,  chickens,  eggs,  apples,  and  other  regional  orchard  fruits  were  produced 
from  the  outset  until  those  elements  of  the  farm  operation  were  discontinued  in 
1956.  Many  other  types  of  fann  animals  and  crops  were  tried  at  Farview  or  raised 
for  a period.  References  to  these  animals  and  crops  appear  in  the  hospital  minutes 
and  reports.  The  data  thus  available  appear  to  be  incomplete,  however,  because 
there  were  periods  during  which  the  superintendent  (who  oversaw  preparation  of 
the  monthly  report)  was  less  interested  in  the  farm's  activities  and  success,  and  on 
many  occasions  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  superintendent  discussed 
some  aspect  of  the  farm  operation,  particulars  were  not  related  in  the  minutes. 
The  reports  of  farm  activities  and  products  became  much  less  detailed  in  general 
from  around  1957  onward  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

The  first  decade  or  so  of  the  farm's  operation  was  in  some  measure  a 
period  of  experimentation.  The  list  of  livestock,  poultry  species,  and  other  farm 
activities  evokes  the  image  of  a gentleman's  estate  fann  of  that  period,  influenced 
by  the  Country  Life  movement — an  image  reinforced  by  the  expressed 
enthusiasm  for  the  fann  by  the  institution's  founders.  Superintendent  Thomas 
Fitzsimmons,  President  of  the  Board  Henry  Walton,  and  the  second 
superintendent,  William  Lynch.  In  the  beginning  years,  there  were  guinea  hens, 
ducks,  and  geese  along  with  the  chickens  and  turkeys,  although  the  geese  were 
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killed  off  m 1916,  and  guinea  hens  and  ducks  were  last  referred  to  in  1919  and 
1923,  respectively.  Turkeys  also  dropped  from  the  farm's  roster  at  some  date  in 
the  1920s.  In  193”,  however,  the  farm  resumed  raising  turkeys  on  a fairly  large 
scale,  pro\  iding  them  with  their  own  enclosure,  and  for  many  years  they  provided 
the  main  dish  for  holiday  dinners  for  the  inmates  and  staff.  Former  Farview 
employee  Paul  Campbell  notes  that  turkcv  raising  continued  for  an  extended 
period  after  the  discontinuation  of  the  chicken  operation  in  1956  (Campbell  2001; 
Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

Fitzsimmons  reported  in  1915  that  hives  of  bees  had  been  received  for 
the  creation  of  an  apiary,  but  no  further  mention  of  bees  or  honey  appeared  in  the 
reports.  A herd  of  Black  Angus  (Aberdeen)  beef  cattle  was  started  in  1920,  then 
slaughtered  in  the  autumn  of  1921.  apparently  because  the  destruction  by  lire  of 

the  farm's  cattle  barn  in  April  1921  had  left  the  herd 
without  housing  for  the  winter.  A small  flock  of  sheep  had 
been  in  existence  at  the  farm  since  1915  or  earlier,  housed 
with  other  animals.  The  flock  was  enlarged  more  than 
Fivefold  in  1921  with  some  fanfare  when  the  hospital 
purchased  68  sheep  from  an  area  farmer  and  constructed  a 
Sheep  Barn  to  shelter  them.  The  sheep  experiment 
apparently  came  to  a halt  in  1922,  however,  as  the  sheep 
were  never  mentioned  after  May  of  that  year.  Although  it 
may  be  hard  to  believe  that  there  were  relatively  few  wild 
white-tailed  deer  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  at  that 
distant  date,  during  1914-1921.  the  farm  was  home  to  a 
small  herd  of  deer  held  there  under  an  arrangement  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Deer  were  bred  at 
the  farm  in  order  to  stock  the  Game  Commission's 
preserves  and  were  kept  in  a wire-fenced  3-acre  enclosure 
that  was  well  shaded  with  trees  and  situated  on  a hillside  just  north  of  Dam  No. 
7.  The  raising  of  beef  cattle  was  resumed  in  I960  and  continued  until  the  farm 
ceased  operating  in  1976  (Farv  iew  Biennial  Report  1921:19-20;  Farview'  Minutes 
v.d.). 

Rye  and  buckwheat  w ere  raised  during  the  farm's  beginning  years — rye 
up  until  1921,  and  buckwheat  up  until  1 925.  Buckwheat  was  grown  in  at  least  one 
more  year.  1932,  w hile  rye  appeared  intermittently  in  the  farm  reports,  with  crops 
noted  as  planted  and  harvested  in  seven  instances  between  1935  and  1968.  The 
aim  in  cultivating  these  crops  was  mainly  to  consolidate  newly  cleared  ground  as 
arable  land.  During  the  first  quarter  or  so  of  the  twentieth  century',  buckwheat  was 
grown  by  many  farmers  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  for  this  purpose  during  the 
spring  and  summer  because  it  matured  in  just  ten  weeks  and  was  tolerant  of 
relatively  moist  planting  conditions  and  comparatively  poor  and  acidic  soils. 
According  to  agricultural  historian  Stevenson  Fletcher,  it  fell  from  popularity 
because  it  was  more  difficult  to  harvest  with  a mechanized  grain  binder  than  other 
grains,  a factor  that  certainly  would  have  counted  on  a large-scale  institutional 
farm  such  as  that  at  Farview.  Rye,  which  can  also  be  grown  on  relatively  poor 
soils  and  is  generallv  sown  in  the  late  autumn,  was  among  those  crops  that  had 
become  know  n around  1900  as  "cov  er  crops."  It  was  raised  specifically  to  cover 
the  ground  during  the  winter  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  to  nourish  the  soil  in  the 
spring  as  "green  manure"  by  being  plowed  under.  At  Farv  iew,  rye  was  planted  on 


C attle  Grazing.  Wayne  County  Historical  Society,  Honesdale. 
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ground  intended  for  potatoes,  other  root  crops,  or  grain  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.; 
Fletcher  1955:103-104,  127-128). 

Barley  was  grown  mainly  for  animal  feed  in  1933  and  1937  and  again  in 
1965  through  1967.  Mangel-wurzel  was  raised  to  feed  the  dairy  cattle  during 
1932-1935  and  in  1940,  and  rape  was  grown  to  feed  the  hogs  during  1932-1936. 
The  farm  began  cultivating  alfalfa  in  1940,  and  this  form  of  fodder  remained  a 
permanent  presence  in  the  Farview  agricultural  program.  Soybeans  were  grown 
during  the  period  1943-1954;  their  cultivation  was  apparently  discontinued 
owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Hennery  and  the  Piggery.  The  processing  of  maple  sap 
into  syrup  in  the  Farview  woods  was  reported  in  just  one  year,  1939  (Farview 
Minutes  v.d.). 

Fanning  methods,  including  the  employment  of  draft  animals,  also 
changed  over  time.  From  1913  through  1920,  teams  of  oxen  were  employed, 
especially  in  the  hard  toil  of  clearing  and  breaking  new  ground  for  farmland. 
Workhorses  were  a lasting  presence,  laboring  on  the  fann  until  1963,  when  the 
passing  of  this  Farview  institution  elicited  a note  of  sorrow  in  the  normally  staid 
Superintendent's  Report.  The  spraying  of  pesticide  on  the  farm's  orchards  and 
potato  fields  was  first  referred  to  in  1936,  although  the  matter-of-fact  character  of 
the  notation  suggests  that  this  technique  had  been  practiced  for  some  years 
(Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

Lumbering  was  an  ongoing  activity  of  the  farm  program  in  its  early 
years,  then  later  was  pursued  intermittently  as  circumstances  called  for  the  work. 
When  the  hospital  was  established,  the  original  Farview  property  as  well  as 
adjacent  tracts  added  in  the  early  years  contained  extensive  stands  of  chestnut 
trees  that  had  been  affected  by  blight.  Following  advice  from  the  State  Forestry 
Commission,  the  farm  group  gradually  harvested  the  chestnut  trees  during  1914- 
1927,  sawing  the  logs  and  selling  them  to  coal  companies  for  use  as  mine  props. 
In  1935,  the  Civil  Works  Administration  conducted  a program  of  reforestation 
and  improvement  for  the  hospital  woodland.  Wood  cleared  from  the  forest  at  that 
time  was  recycled  into  fence  posts  and  firewood.  In  1938,  1944,  1947,  1951,  and 
1954,  the  farm  group  gathered  more  wood  in  the  process  of  clearing  land,  cutting 
oak  timber  for  use  in  building  repairs  and  other  wood  for  firewood  and  fence 
posts.  Timber  was  cut  specifically  for  the  thorough  rebuilding  of  the  horse  bam 
in  1948  (Farview  Biennial  Report  1921:7;  Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 
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GRANNIS  FARM 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LANDSCAPE  OF 
THE  FARVIEW  FARM 


Growth  of  the  Hospital  Property 


The  Farview  Hospital  tract  grew  from  the  624  acres  donated  by  the  D&H 
in  1906  to  approximately  1,820  acres  in  1962,  almost  triple  its  original  size  (Table 
1;  facing  map).  The  hospital  made  no  further  land  acquisitions  after  1962.  During 
the  year  preceding  the  hospital's  reception  of  its  first  patients  in  December  1912, 
Farview  consolidated  its  property.  In  May  through  June  1912,  the  institution 
obtained  an  additional  donation  of  163  adjoining  acres  that  encompassed  the  D&H 
Railroad's  Dam  No.  7 reservoir  from  the  D&H  and  its  subsidiary  the  Hudson  Coal 
Company.  In  December  1911,  it  purchased  a 5-acre  parcel  that  represented  an 
enclave  within  the  Farview  Hospital  tract,  owned  by  the  Brady  family.  Dam  No.  7 
provided  a source  of  water  for  the  hospital  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  Wayne  County 
Deeds). 


Table  1 

Constituent  Tracts  of  the  Farview  Hospital  Property 


The  majority  of 
Farview's  land  acquisitions, 
however,  consisted  of  adjacent 
established  farm  properties, 
eight  in  number,  that  were 
purchased  consecutively 
between  1916  and  1962  in  order 
to  provide  land  for  expansion  of 
the  hospital  farm's  pasture  and 
crop  land.  The  hospital  also 
purchased  the  old  D&H 
Company  right-of-way  corridor 
through  the  Farview  tract  in 
1942,  the  D&H'S  Honesdale 
Branch  having  ceased  operation 
in  1931.  The  farms  purchased 
generally  ranged  in  size  between 
50  and  102  acres,  the  typical 
scale  of  family  farms  in  the 
region,  although  two  properties 
were  each  just  10  acres  in 
extent,  and  one,  the  Ritts-Keen 
property,  contained  an  expanse 
of  580  acres.  The  Farview  farm 
adapted  the  existing  farmstead 

buildings  to  meet  its  needs  with  regard  to  housing  animals,  storing  crops 
(especially  hay),  and  providing  farm  employees,  such  as  the  head  dairy  herdsman, 
with  on-site  residences  to  facilitate  the  care  of  their  charges.  The  Dairy,  the 
centerpiece  of  the  Farview  farm  complex,  was  established  at  the  rented  Patterson 
farmstead  in  1913,  transferred  to  the  Ritts-Keen  farmstead  in  1915,  then  moved 
permanently  to  the  Tuthill  farmstead  in  1920.  The  Hennery  was  also  moved 
repeatedly  in  the  early  years,  first  set  up  on  the  Patterson  farmstead  in  1914,  then 


Tract  Name 

Date  of  Deed 

Wayne  County  Deed 
(volume:page) 

Acreage 

Comments 

Original  D&H 
donation 

February  19,  1907 

97:98 

624 

two  adjoining  tracts 

l51  Brady  purchase 

January  8,  1912 

103:306 

5 

enclave  in  D&H  donation 

2nd  D&H  donation 

May  27.  1912 

105:457 

105.36 

three  adjacent  parcels 
including  Dam  No.  7 

Hudson  Coal  Co 
donation 

June  8,  1912 

105:455 

57,63 

two  parcels  adjacent  to  Dam 
No.  7 

Ritts-Keen  Farm 

ca.  January  1916 

Condemnation 

580 

acquired  from  George  Ritts 
estate,  Charles  C.  Keen,  trustee 

T uthill  Farm 

ca.  January  1918 

Condemnation 

95 

Brady  Farm  (2nd 
Brady  Purchase) 

April  4,  1919 

1 1 1:476 

Approx.  10 

Bertha  Hull 
purchase 

July  8.  1919 

1 15:368 

Not  spec 

small  parcel  located  on  the 
south  side  of  Honesdale- 
Carbondale  Road 

Gill  Farm 

May  29.  1925 

124  216 

Approx.  50 

bought  by  Supt.  Lynch, 
September  1921 

Hull  Farm 

May  29,  1925 

124:216 

Approx.  60 

bought  by  Supt  Lynch, 
October  1921 

Rice  Coal  Co 
donation 

July  7,  1942 

150:516 

Approx.  12 

rail  corridor  through  Farview 
and  two  small  parcels 

Perkins  Farm 

October  5,  1943 
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moved  to  the  original  Farview  tract  in  1915,  to  the  Rifts-Keen  farmstead  in  1917, 
and  finally  to  the  Hull  farmstead  in  1922.  The  Farview  farm's  orchard  operation 
was  not  located  in  a single  consolidated  orchard  area  but  comprised  the  various 
preexisting  orchards  distributed  among  the  constituent  farm  properties  and  was 
periodically  renewed  by  setting  out  young  trees.  Orchard  land  extended  over 
approximately  15  acres  in  1956  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  Pennsylvania  State 
Archives,  Record  Group  [RGj  23;  Wayne  County  Deeds). 

In  addition  to  buying  farm  properties  outright.  Farview  covered  its  need 
for  land  by  renting  farms  for  extended  periods.  In  fact,  the  typical  pattern  of 
acquisition  was  for  the  hospital  to  purchase  a property  that  it  had  leased  for  a time 
and  had  already  integrated  into  Farview  farm's  operation  so  that  the  farmstead  in 
question  had  become  an  essential  component  of  the  overall  farm.  The  Patterson 
property  represented  an  exception  to  this  rule,  rented  by  Farview  during  1913-1915 
and  for  six  months  in  1921  following  the  destruction  of  the  Dairy  Bam  by  fire,  but 
never  acquired.  The  purchase  of  a farm  by  the  hospital  w as  most  often  dependent 
on  an  appropriation  by  the  State  legislature,  which  entailed  years  spent  in 
developing  a case  for  the  purchase  and  then  waiting  for  action.  Two  of  the  earliest 
farm  acquisitions,  the  Ritts-Keen  property  in  1915  and  the  Tuthill  property  in  1918, 
were  obtained  by  resorting  to  condemnation  proceedings  in  court.  Although  the 
Farview  minutes  and  reports  contain  no  notation  of  local  acrimony  over  the 
condemnations  other  than  Mr.  Tuthill's  complaint  about  the  amount  of 
compensation,  the  Board  did  not  pursue  that  route  of  acquisition  after  1918.  In  the 
case  of  the  Hull  and  Gill  properties,  both  of  which  became  available  at  the  same 
time,  Superintendent  Lynch  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  constructed  an  arrangement 
under  which  Superintendent  Lynch  bought  the  two  farms  in  1921  and  then  leased 
them  to  Farv  iew  until  outright  purchase  by  the  hospital  was  possible  in  1925.  Dr. 
Lynch  was  paid  a rental  "equal  to  six  percent  of  the  purchase  price,  the  interest  and 
the  taxes  charged  against  the  same,  and  the  cost  of  the  transfer."  Farview  waited 
many  years  to  obtain  the  Grannis-Bassett  and  Munson  properties  owing  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  respective  owners  to  sell.  Farview  rented  the  Grannis-Bassett 
farmstead  from  1938  until  its  purchase  in  1953,  and  the  Munson  property  from 
1 929  up  to  its  acquisition  in  1 962.  The  two  remaining  farms  bought,  Brady  in  1919 
and  Perkins  in  1943,  were  10-acre  parcels  that  the  hospital  bought  inexpensively 
out  of  its  operating  funds  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  Wayne  County'  Deeds). 

The  Initial  Farm  Complex,  1912-1923 

When  Superintendent  Fitzsimmons  and  his  farm  or  "outside"  manager, 
Moses  Spangenberg,  initiated  the  farm  program  at  Farv  iew  in  1912-1913,  they  had 
the  use  of  a group  of  buildings  that  they  had  inherited  from  the  D&F1  Company. 
Some  of  these  structures  w ere  left  ov  er  from  the  picnic  grounds  that  the  D&H  had 
maintained  for  the  pleasure  of  excursionists,  others  from  an  adjacent  farmstead 
also  on  the  original  624-acre  Farview  tract.  This  farmstead  may  have  antedated  the 
company's  acquisition  of  the  land  -whether  the  railroad  rented  the  land  and  farm 
buildings  to  a tenant  fanner,  or  worked  the  fann  itself  for  some  purpose,  is  not 
known.  A number  of  old  buildings  on  the  property  had  collapsed  as  a result  of 
windstorms  in  early  1909.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  judged  to  be  of  no  use  in 
their  present  "dilapidated"  condition  and  were  tom  down  by  the  hospital  staff.  The 
sound  lumber  in  these  demolished  structures  was  reused  for  fann  building 
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construction.  The  demolished  buildings  included  the  large  dance  pavilion  at  the  old 
picnic  grounds  (taken  down  in  two  stages,  October  1911  and  September  1912).  a 
combination  hay  bam  and  wagon  shed  (August  1912),  and  the  farmhouse  (January 
1913).  A small  frame  railroad  station  constructed  by  the  D&H,  usually  referred  to 
by  the  hospital  staff  as  "the  Bungalow,"  was  retained  and  used  temporarily  as 
quarters  for  the  superintendent  and  beginning  in  1913,  was  used  as  a dormitory  for 
hospital  guards  who  needed  an  off-shift  berth  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

Farview  farm  employed  a bam  that  stood  next  to  the  Bungalow  as  its 
Horse  Bam  to  house  the  horse  and  oxen  teams,  expanding  the  building  with  a shed 
against  its  east  end  in  April  1913.  In  1912,  the  farm  constructed  a pair  of  buildings 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Horse  Bam  and  thus  situated  near  the  main  hospital 
complex.  These  were  a wagon  house  for  the  storage  of  the  farm's  wagons  and 
sleighs,  and  a tool  and  storage  house.  The  latter,  which  had  a substantial  stone-built 
basement  level  to  provide  additional  storage  room,  was  evidently  the  building  later 
referred  to  as  the  farm's  blacksmith  shop.  The  wagon  house,  too,  was  enlarged  with 
a shed  addition  in  May  1913.  On  October  9,  1914,  the  original  Horse  Bam  was  lost 
to  fire,  with  the  death  of  one  horse.  Within  two  months  or  so,  the  wagon  house  was 
converted  to  service  as  the  Horse  Bam,  with  an  added  extension  on  one  end.  A 
replacement  wagon  shed  was  constructed  in  July  1915.  The  new  wagon  shed  was 
evidently  of  the  long  and  relatively  narrow  open-fronted  form,  probably  with  a 
shed  roof.  It  was  described  as  being  84  feet  in  length  and  "wide  enough  to  back  all 
our  wagons  in"  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

Farview's  "small  circular  saw  and  frame"  and  its  stone-crushing  machine 
were  established  near  the  horse  and  wagon  buildings  in  the  autumn  of  1912, 
housed  together  in  an  open-sided  frame  shed.  The  stone  crusher  was  moved  to 
lower  ground  in  January  1915,  and  in  December  1920,  Farview  replaced  its 
sawmill,  setting  up  the  new  one  by  the  small  reservoir  known  as  the  Cold  Spring 
(Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

During  the  farm's  first  few  years,  other  farm  buildings  were  constructed  at 
locations  somewhat  distant  from  the  main  hospital  complex.  Farview's  first  root 
cellar  for  storing  potatoes  and  other  root  crops,  measuring  60  feet  by  16  feet,  with 
a ceiling  8 feet  in  height,  was  built  on  an  embankment  and  probably  of  concrete.  It 
was  constructed  in  the  early  autumn  of  1913  at  a location  "along  the  line  of  the  old 
Gravity  Railroad,  north  of  the  Institution  proper."  It  was  joined  a year  later  by  a 
second  root  cellar  built  directly  next  to  it  and  having  the  same  dimensions,  this  one 
reported  to  be  of  concrete  construction.  The  first  greenhouse  for  propagating  young 
vegetable  plants  and  flowers  was  erected  in  the  winter  of  1916  and  enlarged  in  the 
winter  of  1918.  The  initial  location  of  the  Piggery  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
apparently  situated  on  lower  ground  within  the  original  624-acre  Farview  tract.  Six 
pig  pens,  each  with  an  outdoor  yard,  were  built  between  the  winter  of  1913  and  the 
autumn  of  1915,  along  with  a butcher-shop  building  put  up  in  November  1913 
(Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

The  farm's  nascent  Dairy  operation  was  located  at  the  Patterson  Farm, 
which  was  rented  by  Farview  from  April  1913  through  March  1915.  What  was 
then  the  relatively  small  cow  herd  was  housed  in  the  Patterson  bam.  Two  small 
chicken  houses  were  built  at  the  Patterson  farmstead  in  December  1913.  In  the 
summer  of  1914,  an  incubator  building  was  constructed  of  concrete  on  the  Farv  iew 
tract,  probably  not  far  from  the  Piggery.  Superintendent  Fitzsimmons  intended  to 
replenish  the  chicken  flock  by  incubating  chicks  from  some  of  the  flock's  own 
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eggs.  In  Januar>  1915,  the  chicken  houses  w ere  moved  to  stand  near  the  incubator 
building,  to  be  joined  in  April  1916  by  a third  chicken  house.  The  incubation 
process  could  not  be  made  to  take  place  w ith  an  adequate  rate  of  success,  however, 
and  after  two  successive  springs,  the  experiment  in  chicken  breeding  was  written 
off  as  a failure,  after  which  Farview  purchased  large  numbers  of  fresh  brooder 
chicks  every  year.  The  incubator  building  had  been  constructed  as  a two-story 
structure  w ith  the  intention  that  the  loft  w ould  be  used  for  the  storage  of  Farview's 
harvests  of  oats  and  other  grains.  The  building  continued  to  fulfill  this  function, 
and  became  known  as  the  Grain  House  (Farv  iew  Minutes  v.d.). 

Farview  began  renting  the  580-acre  Ritts-Keen  Farm  in  April  1914,  and 
this  property  soon  became  an  important  location  within  the  farm  complex,  so 
much  so  that  the  hospital  acquired  it  through  condemnation  in  September  1915. 
The  cows  were  moved  to  the  Ritts-Keen  Barn  from  the  Patterson  Barn  when  the 
lease  on  the  latter  property  expired  in  March  1 915.  During  that  summer,  a silo  with 
a capacity  of  1 04  tons  was  constructed  at  the  barn;  it  had  a concrete  foundation  and 
was  described  as  an  "adjustable  structure,"  i.c.,  capable  of  being  taken  down  and 
mov  ed.  In  Nov  ember  of  that  year.  Farv  iew  erected  an  addition  to  the  Ritts-Keen 
Barn  to  better  house  the  cows  as  well  as  Farview's  small  sheep  flock.  In  February 
1917,  the  chickens  and  their  three  chicken  houses  were  moved  to  the  Ritts-Keen 
farmstead,  and  in  the  following  October,  a large  additional  chicken  house,  60  feet 
by  24  feet,  was  built  there  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

With  the  superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  anticipating  the 
eventual  creation  of  a model  progressive  dairy  facility,  the  housing  of  the  cows  at 
the  Ritts-Keen  place  was  apparently,  considered  a makeshift  arrangement  until 
Farview  could  "proceed  with  the  erection  of  a cow  barn  on  the  lines  and  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Shirk,"  Farview's  architect.  As  early  as  May  1913,  the 
superintendent  referred  to  the  intended  location  as  "the  lower  part  of  the  orchard 
northeast  of  the  custodial  buildings,"  hence  the  proposed  Dairy  was  evidently 
originally  intended  to  be  situated  within  the  initial  624-acre  Farview  tract. 
Although  the  Board  voted  to  proceed  w ith  the  project  in  February  1915  and  again 
in  October  1917,  it  was  not  pursued  because  of  the  expense;  the  superintendent 
specifically  noted  in  April  1919  that  funds  w ere  lacking  to  build  the  cow  bam.  The 
Dairy  Barn  would  ultimately  be  built  in  1921  at  a different  location,  and  according 
to  a design  prov  ided  by  the  Loudon  Machinery  Company  instead  of  that  drafted  by 
architect  Shirk  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  decided  in  1917  to  shift  the  location  of  the  Piggery 
to  what  proved  to  be  its  permanent  site,  cast  of  the  then  proposed  (but  never 
real i/cd ) cow-barn  location  and  along  the  old  D&H  rail  line.  Flic  superintendent 
explained  that  in  the  long  run,  this  move  would  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  by  paid 
farm  employees  and  other  expenses  involved  in  livestock  care  because  of  the 
improv  ed  efficiency  in  the  movement  of  workers,  equipment,  and  feed  that  would 
result  from  concentration  of  the  liv  estock  facilities.  The  move  of  the  pigs  into  the 
new,  relatively,  large-scale  Piggery,  building  was  made  in  January  1918.  This 
structure  was  probably  the  one  represented  in  2000  by  the  southerly  of  the  tw'o 
extant  foundations  at  the  Piggery.  The  lumber  from  the  old  pig  pens  was  used  to 
put  up  a temporary  slaughterhouse  to  serve  until  the  new  brick-masonry 
slaughterhouse  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1918  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

The  pigs  may  have  been  ensconced  in  a substantial  new'  home,  but  the 
other  Farview  animal  contingents  were  not  through  with  their  migrations.  In  the 
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spring  of  1918,  Farview  Hospital  took  over  another  adjoining  farm  property,  the 
Tuthill  Farm,  by  means  of  condemnation.  In  July  1919,  the  superintendent 
proposed  that  the  horses  be  shifted  from  the  present  Horse  Barn  near  the  main 
hospital  buildings  to  the  Ritts-Keen  Barn,  bringing  them  much  closer  to  most  of 
their  work,  and  the  Dairy  operation  be  shifted  to  the  Tuthill  farmstead,  which 
would  in  fact  prove  to  be  its  permanent  location.  Dr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Spangenberg 
were  evidently  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Ritts-Keen  Barn  as  a dairy  facility 
in  June  1920,  representatives  of  the  State  Livestock  Board  inspected  the  barn  and 
found  it  unfit  for  stabling  the  cows.  The  superintendent's  year-old  recommendation 
was  then  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  the  old  Horse  Bam  was  torn  down.  Its  lumber 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Tuthill  Bam.  Farview's  new  herd 
of  beef  cattle  were  already  resident  at  the  Tuthill  place,  having  arrived  in  the  winter 
of  1 920.  After  renovation,  the  Dairy's  cows  were  housed  in  the  main  block  of  the 
Tuthill  Bam,  while  the  beef  cattle  occupied  a lean-to  built  along  one  side  of  the 
building.  The  conversion  of  the  Ritts-Keen  Bam  into  the  new  Horse  Bam  involved 
raising  the  foundation  wall  20  inches  above  its  former  height,  concreting  the  bam 
floor,  and  building  stalls  appropriate  for  horses.  By  December  1920,  the  work  on 
both  bams  was  completed,  and  the  stock  had  been  moved,  apparently  along  with 
the  adjustable  104-ton  silo,  which  traveled  with  the  cows  to  join  an  86-ton  silo 
already  standing  at  the  Tuthill  bam  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

Neither  the  sheep  nor  the  poultry  accompanied  the  cows  in  the  move  to  the 
former  Tuthill  Farm.  When  the  large  additional  flock  of  sheep  was  purchased  in  the 
spring  of  1921,  Farview  built  a Sheep  Barn  measuring  100  feet  by  19  feet  in  plan 
on  the  Gill  Farm  property,  which  the  hospital  had  just  begun  renting  from 
Superintendent  Lynch  prior  to  acquisition.  The  chickens  remained  at  the  Ritts- 
Keen  farmstead  until  1922  or  1923,  when  they  were  moved  to  the  Hull  Farm 
property,  a change  reported  in  December  1921  as  intended  to  take  place  soon.  The 
Hull  Farm  had  been  rented  by  Farview  since  May  1916,  its  land  used  for  pasturage 
and  tillage.  There  may  have  been  a substantial  poultry  building  or  group  of 
buildings  already  existing  at  the  Hull  place,  helping  to  make  this  an  appropriate 
location  for  the  fowl.  The  reports  were  not  explicit  as  to  whether  the  chicken 
houses  were  moved  along  with  the  birds.  An  unspecified  number  of  additional 
chicken  houses  were  built  there  in  late  1923.  The  roomy  Hull  Bam,  45-feet  square 
in  plan,  was  employed  in  storing  a large  proportion  of  Farview's  hay  crop.  In  the 
summer  of  1922,  the  barn's  basement  was  renovated  to  serve  as  storage  place  for 
much  of  Farview's  farm  machinery;  the  foundation  was  raised  to  give  higher 
ceiling  room,  and  the  floor  was  concreted  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

The  cows  and  beef  cattle  had  been  quartered  in  the  enlarged  Tuthill  Bam 
for  only  a few  months  when  it  was  destroyed  on  April  5,  192 1 , in  a lunchtime  blaze 
set  by  an  arsonist  among  the  patients  working  on  a crew  assigned  to  a different 
aspect  of  the  farm.  Fortunately,  the  Dairy  team  was  able  to  get  all  the  animals  out 
of  harm's  way  (although  the  beef  cattle  were  all  slaughtered  later  that  year, 
eliminating  the  beef  herd).  As  a consequence  of  the  fire,  Farv  iew  was  able  to  attain 
its  goal  of  an  up-to-date  Dairy  facility  much  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated.  A 
modem  brick-masonry  Dairy  Bam  was  constructed  at  the  former  Tuthill  farmstead 
in  May  through  October  1921.  A plan  was  provided  by  the  Loudon  Machinery 
Company  of  Albany,  New  York,  the  preeminent  American  firm  specializing  in  the 
design,  fabrication,  and  equipping  of  progressive  agricultural  buildings.  The 
insurance  adjustment  from  the  loss  of  the  Tuthill  Bam  provided  $11,447  to  cover 
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replacement  of  equipment  as  well  as  construction;  the  cost 
of  the  impressive  modem  barn  was  held  to  $7,200  by  using 
brick  manufactured  at  the  Farview  brick  plant,  lumber  cut 
from  Farview  forests,  and  the  labor  of  Farview  patients.  The 
superintendent  asserted  in  his  report  that  "The  work  on  the 
( Dairy  Barn ) was  done  entirely  by  patient  labor  under  the 
direction  of  one  paid  employee."  The  value  of  the  completed 
barn  was  estimated  at  $30,000.  Three  Loudon  Machinery 
Company  architectural  drawings  for  the  barn  are  reproduced 
in  an  Architectural  Recordation  report  completed  for  the 
Farview'  State  Hospital  Agricultural  Complex  by  the  BOP  in 
2001  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc. 
2001 : photos  67,  6X,  and  70). 

The  Dairy  Barn  was  built  in  two  sections,  with  a 
tall  gambrel-roofed  main  block  of  front-gabled  orientation 
( i.e.,  with  its  entries  in  the  end  or  short  walls),  measuring  60 
feet  by  40  feet  in  plan,  and  aligned  with  its  longitudinal 
walls  and  roof  ridge  running  east  to  west.  A lower  gable- 
roofed  w ing,  36  feet  in  w idth,  extended  southward  for  100 
feet  from  the  center  of  the  main  block.  The  design 
anticipated  the  eventual  construction  of  a similar  north  wing, 
"to  correspond  with  the  present  bam  . . . when  sufficient 
revenue  is  available,"  as  stated  by  Superintendent  Lynch. 
The  gambrel  roof  of  the  main  block,  a popular  dairy  barn 
element  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  made  the  structure 
effectively  two  stories  in  height  and  thus  provided  a 
spacious  loft  for  hay  and  storage.  The  first  floor  of  the  main 
block  was  home  to  a maternity  stable  for  mother  cows  and 
their  young  calves.  The  wing  housed  40  cows  with  room  left 
ov  er  for  bull  pens.  The  superintendent  noted  proudly  that  the 
new  facility  was  "equipped  throughout  with  Loudon 
equipment,  concrete  mangers,  walks  and  drops,  individual 
drinking  fountains,  cork-brick  stalls,  and  litter  carriers,  feed 
carriers,  etc."  The  reports  did  not  specify  the  location  of  the  milk  room  or  house  in 
the  barn's  first  configuration,  and  the  Loudon  Company  plan  for  the  building  does 
not  include  such  a space.  The  two  silos  that  had  served  the  Tuthill  Bam  survived 
the  fire  and  were  retained  for  the  new  Dairy  Barn  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis 
Berger  Group,  Inc.  2001  :photo  6<X). 

The  existing  dwellings  on  the  purchased  or  rented  farmsteads  represented 
a different  sort  of  "agricultural  building."  The  Ritts-Keen  farmhouse  was 
extensively  renovated  in  early  1916,  becoming  the  residence  of  the  Herdsman 
(chief  dairyman)  until  the  cows  were  moved  to  the  Tuthill  farmstead.  It  afterwards 
serv  ed  as  home  for  the  Swineherd.  During  1919-1920,  the  Tuthill  farmhouse  was 
made  over  to  be  the  new  Herdsman's  House.  The  farmhouse  on  the  former  Hull 
Farm,  a property  held  from  1921  to  1925  by  Superintendent  Lynch  for  Farview's 
use  and  then  sold  to  the  hospital,  was  renovated  in  1922  to  become  the  Poultry 
Man's  residence.  These  three  were  the  only  farm  dwellings  ever  noted  in  the 
minutes  and  reports  as  continuing  to  be  used  by  Farview.  When  the  former  Perkins 
dwelling  burned  in  1951.  it  was  used  to  store  straw  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 
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Herdsman  Dermont  Black  and  his  family  occupied  the  Herdsman's  House 
beginning  around  1943.  The  family  found  the  house  cozy  and  up-to-date  in  terms 
of  its  modem  conveniences,  including  inside  plumbing,  central  heat  and  a 
telephone.  The  house  contained  three  bedrooms  and  a bath  upstairs,  and  a kitchen, 
a dining  room,  a living  room,  and  a half-bath  downstairs.  Outside  were  "a  nice  yard 
and  a garage"  as  well  as  "a  huge  summer  kitchen,  with  a full  cellar"  (Black  2002). 

Evolution,  1923-1933 

At  the  end  of  the  Farview  farm's  first  decade,  the  tentative,  somewhat 
experimental  process  of  trying  out  different  possible  aspects  of  the  program,  such 
as  sheep  and  beef-cattle  raising,  and  of  locating  the  buildings  and  structures 
required  for  the  permanent  elements  of  the  program,  was  largely  complete.  During 
the  farm's  second  decade,  one  of  consolidation,  construction  was  largely  limited  to 
completion  of  the  Dairy  Bam  as  originally  planned.  Aside  from  the  work  at  the 
Dairy  Bam,  building  projects  conducted  for  the  farm  included  the  moving  of  a barn 
from  a property  at  Clark's  Green  owned  by  Dr.  Lynch  and  its  re-erection  over  an 
8-foot  basement  in  1925  (apparently  the  bam  referred  to  in  later  years  as  the  Black 
Bam  or  Black's  Bam,  so  named  in  connection  with  the  1940s  Farview  Herdsman, 
Dermont  Black);  a new  hen  house  measuring  100  feet  by  24  feet,  probably  at  the 
former  Hull  farmstead,  also  in  1 925;  and  the  construction  of  a number  of  individual 
shelters  or  farrowing  pens  for  sows  and  their  litters  on  the  "range"  at  the  Piggery, 
built  in  1933  on  recommendation  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  (Farview 
Minutes  v.d.). 

At  the  Dairy,  the  old  Tuthill  86-ton  silo  was  replaced  with  a 1 12-ton  silo, 
apparently  of  wooden  construction,  in  1925.  In  1927,  the  hospital's  two-year 
appropriation  legislation  incorporated  funding  for  the  addition  of  the  Dairy  Barn's 
north  wing  as  well  as  for  gradual  enlargement  of  the  dairy  herd  to  make  use  of  the 
added  space.  The  Brick  Plant  was  restarted  in  that  year  to  produce  bricks  for  the 
bam  addition  and  for  a new 
dining-room  wing  in  the  main 
hospital  complex.  Construction 
of  the  north  wing,  which  took 
place  over  the  period  from  the 
spring  of  1928  through  the 
spring  of  1929,  was  halted 
twice,  once  in  the  early  autumn 
while  it  was  determined  what 
design  for  the  46  milking 
stanchions  would  be  installed, 
a decision  on  which  the 
configuration  of  the  concrete 
floor  depended,  and  again  in 
the  winter  while  better  weather 
was  awaited  in  order  to  reclad 
the  Dairy  Bam  roof  with  slate, 
replacing  the  rubberoid 
applied  in  1921  (Farview 
Minutes  v.d.). 


Black  Bam. 
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Perhaps  in  response  to  circumstances  relating  to  the  onset  of  the 
Depression,  perhaps  because  of  a delay  affecting  the  plan  to  enlarge  the  herd,  the 
new  wing  was  not  put  into  use  until  1932.  a move  accompanied  by  interior 
modifications  to  the  1928  design  of  the  overall  building.  It  w as  decided  that  the 
south  wing  would  be  converted  to  a "maternity  and  calf  bam."  entailing  removal 
of  the  milking  stanchions  in  that  wing  and  construction  of  new  stalls.  The  work 
was  completed,  and  the  Dairy  Barn  was  occupied  in  May  1932.  A plan  from  1967 
depicting  the  layout  of  the  Dairy  Barn,  incorporating  minor  modifications  made  in 
1954,  is  reproduced  in  the  Architectural  Recordation  report  prepared  in  2001. 
During  the  latter  half  of  1933,  a brick  bull-pen  building  was  constructed  next  to  the 
north  wing  of  the  Dairy  Barn,  and  the  bulls  w ere  removed  from  the  main  building, 
following  a recommendation  from  the  central  farm  supervisory  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis  Berger  Group.  Inc. 
2001  photos  71  and  72). 

Modifications,  1 933- 1 976 

Construction  of  new  and  replacement  buildings  for  the  Farview  farm 
continued  after  1933.  Having  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  after  that  date, 
however,  was  generally  quite  difficult,  perhaps  because  by  the  1930s,  some  of  the 
luster  seems  to  have  worn  off  the  national  reputation  of  the  institutional  farm  as  an 
approach  to  occupational  therapy.  Building  projects  undertaken  by  the  Farview 
farm  after  1933  tended  to  have  a makeshift  aspect.  Structures  associated  w ith  a 
discontinued  function  were  moved  and  placed  on  a new  foundation  to  sen  e some 
other  purpose,  or  lumber  from  a demolished  building  was  used  to  put  up  a new  one. 
Information  on  the  physical  evolution  of  the  farm  after  circa  1957  is  limited 
because  the  farm  reports  contained  in  the  Farview  minutes  are  generally  much 
sparser  in  nature  than  previously,  relating  very  little  data  on  the  farm's  buildings. 

A notable  characteristic  of  the  Farview  minutes  and  reports  after  1933  is 
the  frequency  w ith  which  recommendations  or  tentative  plans  are  made  regarding 
construction  or  major  alteration  of  farm  buildings,  only  to  have  the  work  either 
never  undertaken  or  delayed  for  years.  Examples  of  this  tendency  included  the 
Horse  Barn,  the  replacement  of  which  was  approved  in  1938  as  part  of  a state 
institutional  building  program,  but  w ith  nothing  then  done.  The  need  for  a new 
Horse  Barn  to  take  the  place  of  the  "ancient"  and  "deplorable"  one  was  referred  to 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  superintendent  in  1944.  1945.  and  1946.  Finally, 
in  the  spring  of  1948.  crews  labored  in  the  Farview  woods  cutting  timber  for 
"raising  the  Horse  Barn."  and  the  rebuilt  barn  was  completed  in  February  1949. 
While  the  work  w as  under  way,  it  was  referred  to  as  "raising."  "remodeling,"  and 
"repairing,"  creating  confusion  about  just  w hat  w as  done-  it  appears  most  likely 
that  a new  Horse  Barn  was  built  atop  the  old  basement,  using  new  lumber  and 
reused  timbers  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

Similar  delays  affected  the  improvement  of  the  Piggery.  In  1935,  Farview 
submitted  a proposal  for  a new  Piggery  building  and  a new  slaughterhouse  to  the 
Federal  Public  Works  Administration  after  that  agency  announced  it  w'as 
undertaking  a program  of  building  projects  for  Pennsylvania's  state  hospitals.  The 
Piggerv  w as  turned  down  by  the  Public  Works  Administration,  but  Farview  gave 
the  Piggerv  building  a "thorough  renovation"  in  January  1937.  Nothing  w'as  done 
about  the  slaughterhouse.  In  1938.  Farview  proposed  replacement  of  the  Piggery 
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building  and  the  slaughterhouse  for  a newly  projected  state  institutional  building 
program  at  the  same  time  as  the  Horse  Barn.  As  with  the  latter,  the  proposal  won 
what  turned  out  to  be  only  tentative  approval,  for  in  the  end  nothing  was  done 
(Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

From  September  1942  to  November  1943,  the  wood-frame  workshop 
section  of  the  old  Farview  greenhouse  that  was  being  replaced,  two  sheds  that  had 
been  built  and  used  as  shelters  by  WPA  workers  at  the  main  Farview  Hospital 
complex  some  years  before,  and  an  old  and  relatively  large  frame  garage  building 
that  had  stood  to  the  north  of  the  power  house  were  moved  to  the  Piggery.  New 
foundations  were  built  at  the  Piggery,  and  these  frame  buildings  were  set  upon 
them,  with  200  tons  of  stone  reported  as  being  moved  to  build  the  foundation  of 
the  garage  portion  alone.  Although  the  reports  never  explicitly  stated  that  these 
structures  were  joined  together  to  form  a composite  one,  there  is  no  other  record  of 
construction  of  a large  Piggery  building  after  the  erection  of  the  original  Piggery 
building  of  1918.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  northerly  Piggery  building  foundation 
remaining  in  2000,  with  its  remnants  located  at  odd  intervals  marked  by  bolts  that 
were  evidently  used  to  fasten  the  sill  timbers  of  the  frame,  represented  a composite 
building  put  up  in  1943  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc. 
2001:14). 

The  makeshift  second  building,  however,  did  not  solve  the  perceived 
problem  with  the  Piggery  complex.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
project,  in  December  1943,  the  Board  advised  the  State  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a new  Piggery  and  slaughterhouse  complex  owing  to  the  age  and 
inadequacy  of  the  present  one,  advice  reiterated  in  1944  and  1946.  In  February 
1948,  the  superintendent  reported  that  the  inspector  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  "recommended  quite  emphatically  the  need  for  a 
new  slaughterhouse  with  modern  equipment  and  proper  facilities,"  which 
according  to  the  superintendent  meant  ones  that  were  hygienic  and  sanitary.  In 
1954,  another  Department  of  Agriculture  inspector  stated  with  regard  to  the 
Piggery  and  its  slaughterhouse  that  Farview  needed  a "whole  new  establishment." 
No  action  was  taken,  however,  and  the  closing  down  of  the  Farview  Piggery  by  the 
State  in  1956  was  no  doubt  in  large  measure  a result  of  its  poor  condition  (Farview 
Minutes  v.d.). 

The  situation  was  similar  with  the  Hennery.  In  the  spring  of  1935,  the  farm 
took  advantage  of  an  underused  resource  and  distributed  a portion  of  the  Hennery 
operation  to  another  location  apart  from  the  former  Hull  farmstead.  The  old  Sheep 
Bam,  a fairly  large  building  measuring  100  feet  by  19  feet,  was  converted  to 
service  as  a brooder  house,  receiving  1,000  chicks.  The  superintendent  stated. 
"This  building  and  the  surrounding  land  will  make  an  excellent  layout  for  our 
young  chicks,  the  adjoining  field  being  approximately  12  acres  in  size,  and  in 
accordance  with  State  College  bulletins  will  accommodate  a flock  of  this  size."  In 
that  July,  eight  summer  shelters  were  placed  in  the  12-acre  field  for  the  chicks.  In 
the  autumn  of  1938,  the  former  Sheep  Bam  was  renovated,  complete  with  a stove 
to  provide  warmth,  so  that  it  could  better  house  chickens.  In  1943,  1944,  and  1946, 
however,  the  Board  joined  the  Hennery  to  the  Piggery  in  its  recommendations  to 
the  State,  as  being  another  farm  facility  in  need  of  complete  replacement  owing  to 
age  and  inadequacy.  The  only  improvement  made  before  the  Hennery  was 
dispensed  with  in  1956  was  the  construction  in  the  winter  of  1951  of  "an  upper 
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floor  in  the  brooder  house  at  the  Hennery,"  probably  referring  to  the  former  Sheep 
Barn  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

The  Dairy  complex  received  a number  of  modifications  after  1933.  In  the 
summer  of  1937,  the  adjustable  silo  of  1915,  situated  against  the  north  wing  of  the 
Dairy  Barn  and  fallen  into  "very  deplorable  condition,"  was  replaced  with  a 
Jamesway  Iron  Ensilage  Keeper  steel  silo,  45  feet  tall  by  14  feet  4 inches  in 
diameter,  capable  of  holding  150  tons  and  guaranteed  for  20  years  service.  A 
second  Jamesway  silo  of  the  same  model  arrived  in  the  early  autumn  of  1938  to 
replace  the  1925  silo.  Jamesway  plans  for  this  silo  design  are  reproduced  in  the 
Architectural  Recordation  report  of  2001.  A storage  barn  was  built  at  the  Dairy  in 
the  summer  of  1939  and  a straw  shed  in  the  summer  of  1940,  neither  of  which 
buildings  survived  to  2000.  In  December  1942,  a frame  building  used  as  a calf  bam 
was  moved  from  a location  on  the  south  side  of  the  Herdsman's  House  to  its 
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Cattle  Bam  Draw  ing.  Dated  May  29.  1967.  SCI  Waymart. 

location  as  of  2000  across  Canaan  Road  from  the  south  wing  of  the  Dairy 
Barn.  A new  boiler  and  milk  room  was  built  in  1945,  housed  in  a one- 
story  gable-roofed  w ing  aligned  parallel  to  the  north  wing  of  the  Dairy 
Barn  and  connected  to  the  west  side  of  the  latter  near  its  north  end  by  a 
hyphen  structure.  In  early  1954,  interior  renovations  were  carried  out  in 
the  Dairy  Barn,  making  improvements  to  better  enable  feeding  the  cows 
and  cleaning  the  barn,  and  modifying  the  stalls  to  make  room  for  about 
ten  more  cows.  The  final  improvement  to  the  Dairy  recorded  in  the  minutes  was 
the  installation  of  twin  silos  against  the  west  side  of  the  south  wing  in  the  autumn 
of  1962,  replacing  one  of  the  1930s  silos  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis  Berger 
Group,  Inc.  2001:photos  71  and  72). 

A variety  of  other  construction  and  renovation  activities  w'ere  conducted 
at  the  farm  between  1933  and  1962.  including  the  construction  of  a third  root  cellar 
in  the  w inter  of  1934;  the  building  of  a service  building  or  farm  manager's  office, 
incorporating  additional  storage  space  for  tools  and  equipment  in  the  summer- 
autumn  of  1938;  the  erection  of  a new  greenhouse  in  1941  and  demolition  of  the 
old  one  in  the  summer  of  1942;  the  construction  of  a fourth  root  cellar,  measuring 
100  feet  by  38  feet,  in  the  autumn  of  1943;  the  rehabilitation  of  a building  for  the 
storage  of  machinery  (probably  the  building  later  generally  referred  to  as  the  Heifer 
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Bam)  in  the  summer  of  1946;  the  moving  of  the  "old  bam  on  the 
Perkins  Farm"  back  from  the  immediate  roadside  and  setting  it 
on  new  concrete  piers  with  new  sill  timbers  in  the  summer  of 
1949;  and  the  construction  of  yet  another  greenhouse  in  1957.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  records  whether  the  1941  greenhouse 
was  retained  in  serv  ice  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

The  Farview  Farm  Landscape  in  2001 

During  the  winter  of  2000-2001,  the  BOP  recorded 
portions  of  the  former  Farview  farm  located  on  its  property  in 
Canaan  Township  to  the  standards  of  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey.  This  architectural  recordation  incorporated 
extensive  large-format  black-and-white  photographs  of  the  farm 
buildings  as  well  as  detailed  narrative  descriptions  of  the  various 
surviving  farm  buildings  and  structures.  The  Horse  Bam  and 
some  associated  smaller  farm  buildings  also  survived  at  the  old 
Ritts-Keen  farmstead,  located  just  north  of  the  main 
hospital/prison  complex  and  visible  from  US  Route  6,  but  as  the 
group  of  buildings  stood  on  private  property',  it  was  not  recorded. 
The  Architectural  Recordation  report  provides  an  excellent 
glimpse  of  the  Farview  farm's  surviving  landscape  25  years  after 
the  farm's  closing  (The  Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc.  2001). 

The  farm  buildings  recorded  for  the  report  were  situated 
along  a pair  of  parallel  roadways  extending  southward  from  the 
old  Owego  Turnpike.  The  roadway  on  the  west,  designated  the 
Access  Road,  was  an  asphalt  drive  that  ran  along  the  eastern  base 
of  a wooded  steep-sloped  hill  that  effectively  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Farview  State  Hospital  Agricultural  Complex. 
The  roadway  on  the  east  was  Canaan  Road,  a public 
thoroughfare.  Intervening  between  the  two  roadways  was  an 
expanse  of  gently  sloping  former  pastureland  (The  Louis  Berger 
Group,  Inc.  200 1:11,  25-26;  see  Map  of  Site  and  Plates  1 -3 ). 

Beginning  near  the  Owego  Turnpike  and  proceeding 
southward  along  the  Access  Road,  the  buildings  recorded 
included  the  Black  Bam  (probably  the  bam  moved  from  Clark's 
Green  in  1925),  the  Heifer  Bam,  a small  Com  Crib,  the 
Slaughter  House,  the  Hog  Pen  foundations,  and  the  Manure  Pit 
for  the  Hog  Pens  (Plates  4-6).  The  recorded  buildings  situated 
along  Canaan  Road,  again  proceeding  from  north  to  south  but 
commencing  about  800  feet  below  the  Owego  Turnpike, 
consisted  of  the  Perkins  Bam,  the  Dairy  Bam  with  its  three  silos, 
two  Manure  Pits,  the  Bull-Pen  Shelter,  and  the  Calf  Bam.  the  last 
four  structures  being  secondary  buildings  attending  the  Dairy 
Bam  (Plates  7-9)  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis  Berger 
Group,  Inc.  200 1:11-19  and  26). 

The  Black  Bam  or  Black's  Bam  was  a large  rectangular 
frame  bank  bam  clad  in  German  siding,  measuring  roughly  50 
feet  by  30  feet  in  plan,  and  set  on  a foundation  of  uncoursed 
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Plate  4 


ficldstone,  coated  in  stucco  (Plates  10  and  1 1).  The  Heifer  Bam 
was  a somewhat  smaller  bank-sited  frame  structure.  50  feet  by 
24  feet  in  plan,  and  lower  in  height  than  the  Black  Barn.  Built  on 
a foundation  of  stone  and  concrete,  its  frame  clad  in  board-and- 
batten  siding  in  keeping  with  its  relatively  late  1946  year  of 
rehabilitation,  this  building  employed  a number  of  metal 
structural  elements  such  as  I-beams  and  railroad  T-rails  (Plates 
12  and  13).  By  the  closing  phase  of  the  farm  in  the  mid-1970s, 
both  the  Black  Barn  and  the  Heifer  Barn  were  employed  for  the 
storage  of  machinery  on  their  upper  lev  els  and  the  stabling  of 
heifers  in  their  basements.  Hay  was  stored  at  the  Black  Barn. 
The  design  of  the  east  or  down-bank  facade  of  the  Heifer  Barn, 
however,  with  its  30-foot  entry  bay,  suggested  that  both  levels  of 
this  building  were  originally  used  to  house  machinery  (The 
Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc.  2001:11-13). 

The  remaining  buildings  on  the  Access  Road,  situated 
together  in  a linear  grouping  approximately  800  feet  south  of  the 
Owego  Turnpike,  represented  the  farm's  Piggery.  The  major 
structures,  albeit  already  ruins,  were  the  poured- 
concrete  foundations  of  the  tw  o Hog  Pens,  measuring 
about  150  feet  by  30  feet  and  aligned  end-to-end  along 
the  drive  (Plate  14).  Evidently  the  southern  foundation 
(Hog  Pen  B)  was  the  foundation  for  the  older  Hog  Pen 
erected  in  1918,  while  the  foundation  to  the  north  (Hog 
Pen  A),  with  its  oddly  spaced  bolts  for  fastening  sill 
timbers  to  the  concrete  masonry,  had  supported  the  1943 
Hog  Pen.  The  latter  structure  comprised  four  frame 
buildings  that  had  been  moved  from  their  various 
locations  and  adapted  to  this  use.  Positioned  between 
the  two  foundations,  and  standing  directly  on  the  road, 
was  the  Piggery's  Manure-Pit  building,  an  open-fronted 
front-gabled  frame  structure  w ith  floor  and  apron  wall 
of  poured  concrete,  constructed  in  1918.  It  wras  clad  in 
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German  siding  ( Plate  15).  The  Slaughter  House  and  the  Piggery 
Com  Crib  were  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  Piggery  group, 
the  Slaughter  House  to  the  west  and  the  Corn  Crib  to  the  east, 
directly  on  the  drive.  The  Slaughter  House,  also  built  in  1918, 
was  a one-story  brick  building  on  a poured  concrete  foundation 
(Plate  16).  Its  Flemish-bond  brick  masonry  conferred  a touch  of 
the  Colonial  Revival  architectural  style  then  popular  in 
institutional  construction.  This  building  was  used  for  cooking 
food  for  the  swine  as  well  as  for  butchering  activity.  The 
construction  of  the  Com  Crib,  a frame  structure  clad  in  vertical 
board  and  set  on  pyramidal  piers  of  poured  concrete,  is  not 
specifically  referred  to  in  the  Farview  reports  and  minutes  (Plate 
17).  The  traditional  mortise-and-tenon  joints  of  the  framing 
indicated  a probable  pre- 1912  date,  suggesting  that  the  Crib  was 
a structure  from  one  of  the  constituent  farm  properties  that  was 
moved  circa  1918  and  reused  for  the  Piggery  (Farview  Minutes 
v.d.;  The  Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc.  2001:13-15). 

The  Perkins  Bam  stood  somewhat  isolated  on  the  east 
side  of  Canaan  Road,  approximately  500  feet  east  of  the  Piggery 
group  and  600  feet  north  of  the  Dairy  Bam  group.  It  was  a frame 
example  of  the  English  or  three-bay  threshing-barn  type  that  has 
the  interior  organized  as  a single  level,  roughly  36  feet  by  28  feet 
and  set  on  pyramidal  piers  similar  to  those  supporting  the 
Piggery  Com  Crib.  It  was  clad  in  vertical  plank  on  the  gable  ends 
of  the  building,  and  in  board-and-batten  siding  on  the 
longitudinal  sides  (Plates  18  and  19).  The  bam  was  acquired  by 
Farview  with  the  Perkins  Farm  in  1943,  and  then  moved  back 
from  the  roadside  somewhat  and  set  on  its  concrete  piers  in 
1949.  The  mortised-and-tenoned  framing  and  partially 
handhewn  timbers  indicate  that  the  bam  was  probably  originally 
built  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  It  was  used  by  Farview 
mainly  for  hay  storage  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis  Berger 
Group,  Inc.  2001:15). 

The  Dairy  Bam  dwarfed  the  other  structures  in  its  group 
(Plate  20).  The  architectural  centerpiece  of  the  Farview  farm,  the 
brick-built  Dairy  Bam  comprised  a gambrel-roofed  central  block 
(built  1921)  with  front-gabled  orientation  facing  west  toward 
Canaan  Road,  and  long  gabled  wings  extending  from  either 
longitudinal  wall  of  the  central  block  (south  wing  1921,  north 
wing  1929).  Gabled  hyphen  structures  connected  the  long  wings 
to  the  central  block,  and  an  additional  ell-shaped  gabled  wing 
(1945)  housing  the  milk  room  and  furnace  room  projected 
westward  from  near  the  north  end  of  the  north  wing.  The  central 
block  measured  60  feet  by  40  feet  in  plan,  each  of  the  major 
wings  100  feet  by  36  feet,  and  the  hyphens  each  22  feet  by  1 1 
feet.  The  ell-shaped  northwest  addition  was  formed  by  a primary 
structure,  the  milk  room,  measuring  approximately  30  feet  by  20 
feet,  with  its  roof  ridge  aligned  parallel  to  that  of  the  north  wing. 
The  addition  was  connected  to  the  north  wing  by  a hyphen 
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Plate  1 1 


structure  that  extended  across  the  intervening  10  feet  or  so  and 
was  about  15  feet  wide  (Plates  21-24)  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.; 
The  Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc.  2001:16-18). 

The  gambrel  roof  of  the  central  block  permitted  a 
voluminous  loft  area  for  hay  storage,  w hile  the  first  floor  of  this 
section  housed  additional  stalls  along  with  open  work  space 
(Plate  25).  After  1932,  when  the  north  wing  was  brought  into 
use,  the  south  wing  was  designated  the  maternity  barn  while  the 
north  wing  functioned  as  the  milking  barn  (Plate  26).  As  of 
2000,  most  of  the  equipment  and  other  fixtures  had  been 
removed  from  the  Dairy  Barn  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis 
Berger  Group,  Inc.  200 1:16-18). 

Three  silos  stood  intact  and  attached  to  the  Dairy  Barn. 
Silo  A,  dating  to  1937.  w as  situated  on  the  east  of  the  north  w ing 
at  the  south  end  of  that  section.  It  was  a Jamesw  ay  Iron  Ensilage 
Keeper.  14  feet  4 inches  in  diameter  and  45  feet  tall  (Plate  27). 
Silos  B and  C were  paired  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  wing 
near  its  north  end.  Installed  in  1962,  these  stood  approximately 
50  feet  tall  and  were  built  of  corrugated  concrete  tile  (Plate  28) 
(Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc.  2001:19). 

The  Manure-Pit  buildings  stood  to  the  rear  or  east  of  the 
Dairy  Barn,  located  at  either  end  (Plate  29).  These  were  front- 
gabled  structures  with  broad  open  entry  bays,  floors  of  poured 
concrete,  and  upper  walls  of  concrete  block  over  apron  walls  of 
poured  concrete.  They  were  probably  built  with  their 
corresponding  wings  of  the  Dairy  Barn.  The  Bull-Pen  Shelter, 
constructed  in  1933.  w as  a gabled  structure  built  of  brick  and 
was  situated  about  50  feet  east  of  the  Dairy  Barn  and  50  feet 
south  of  Manure  Pit  North  (Plate  30).  It  housed  two  stalls.  The 
front-gabled  Calf  Barn  was  located  just  to  the  west  across 
Canaan  Road  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dairy  Barn  (Plate  31 ).  A 
mortised-and-tenoned  frame  structure  was  moved  to  this  site  in 
1942;  it  was  clad  in  German  siding  and  set  on  a foundation  of 
dry-laid  stone  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.;  The  Louis  Berger  Group, 
Inc.  2001:15-16,  18-19). 

Nearly  all  of  these  agricultural  buildings  were  removed 
from  the  site  in  2002. 


Plato  i : 
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Plate  13. 


Plate  16. 


Plate  14. 


Plate  17. 


Plate  15. 


Plate  18. 
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Plate  20. 


Plate  24. 
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Plate  25. 


Plate  28. 


Plate  26. 


Plate  29. 


Plate  27. 


Plate  30. 
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THE  FINAL  YEARS  OF  THE  FARVIEW 
STATE  HOSPITAL  FARM,  1955-1976 


Initial  Criticism  of  Pennsylvania's  Institutional  Farms, 

1955-1957 

By  the  mid-1950s,  institutional  farms  at  mental  hospitals  had  become  the 
subject  of  sharp  criticism  at  the  national  level,  especially  from  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  within  the  mental-health  establishment,  but  also  from  state 
government  administrators  charged  with  supervising  public  mental-health 
institutions.  Enthusiasm  for  the  occupational  therapy  approach  had  ebbed,  and 
treatment  with  drugs  had  become  increasingly  emphasized.  Critics  asserted  that 
there  was  a marked  tendency  for  hospital  farm  operations  to  become  self- 
perpetuating  franchises  run  by  staff  with  their  own  security  of  employment  and 
perquisites  foremost  in  mind,  that  farm  budgets  and  accounts  were  manipulated, 
that  patient  employment  in  fannwork  had  typically  been  reduced  to  nominal 
amounts,  thereby  vitiating  the  therapeutic  opportunities  of  the  farms,  and  that  the 
old  therapeutic  theorizing  supporting  farm  peonage  had  been  unsound  to  begin 
with.  The  supervisors  of  the  Arkansas  State  Hospital,  Little  Rock,  insisted  in 
1957  in  the  journal  Mental  Hospitals  that  farm  operations  at  public  mental 
institutions  were  "losing  money,  undermining  patient  and  employee  morale,  and 
serving  no  therapeutic  purpose"  (Jones  and  Yopp  1957). 

Harry  Shapiro,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  during  this  period,  leaned  toward  the  anti-farm  argument,  an  attitude 
evinced  in  his  statements  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  several  copies  of  the  1957 
Mental  Hospitals  article  among  Shapiro's  departmental  papers  retained  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archives.  Shapiro's  preeminent  concern,  with  regard  to  the 
farm  program,  may  have  had  to  do  with  his  department's  budget  and  whether  the 
institutional  farms  could  justify  their  own  existence  on  their  financial  merits.  In 
July  1957,  he  wrote  a terse  memo  to  R.  Bruce  Dunlap,  Director  of  Institutional 
Management  for  Public  Welfare,  concerning  an  upcoming  Conference  for 
Institutional  Farm  Managers  and  Groundsmen:  "Money  is  tight.  This  convention 
will  cost  at  least  $2,000.  Is  this  trip  necessary?"  (Pennsylvania  State  Archives, 
RG  23). 

In  November  1955,  evidently  with  support  from  Farview  Superintendent 
Dr.  John  Shovlin,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  directed  Farview  to 
discontinue  operation  of  the  Piggery  by  March  1956  and  of  the  Hennery  by  July 
1956.  These  decisions  were  probably  based  on  a lack  of  profitability  of  these  two 
facilities,  both  long  neglected  with  regard  to  physical  improvement  and 
renovation,  although  they  had  provided  a tremendous  quantity  of  meat  and  eggs 
for  the  institution.  The  last  hogs  were  duly  slaughtered  on  January  9,  1956,  and 
Farview's  Farm  Department  began  dismantling  the  buildings,  moving  some 
sections  for  use  as  storage  sheds  at  the  Horse  Barn.  In  December  1 955,  orders  had 
been  received  adding  the  Farview  orchards  to  the  disposal  list-  before  January 
was  out,  the  trees  had  been  entirely  cut  down  and  half  the  stumps  pulled  out  and 
burned.  A letter  to  Secretary  Shapiro  from  Dunlap  in  March  1956  stated  that  the 
Farview  orchard  had  lost  money  for  the  past  three  years  running,  data  presumably 
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in  hand  when  the  disposal  decision  was  made.  Dunlap  noted  that  the  Dairy, 
potato,  and  vegetable  operations  were  profitable  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.; 
Pennsylvania  State  Archives,  RG  23). 

Superintendent  Shovlin  also  wrote  to  Secretary  Shapiro  concerning  the 
general  status  and  performance  of  the  Farview  farm  in  March  1956.  Shovlin 
referred  to  the  vegetable  and  fruit  garden  as  being  "the  most  valuable  function 
therapeutically  for  the  patients."  Shovlin  was  critical  of  the  "many  deficiencies" 
in  the  accounting  methods  employed  by  the  Farm  Department,  which  he  believed 
created  misleading  impressions  about  the  profitability  of  the  various  activities. 
For  instance,  the  farm's  figures  showed  the  Piggery  to  have  been  consistently 
profitable,  but  Shovlin's  own  calculations  had  convinced  him  that  "it  was  costing 
over  26  cents  per  pound  to  raise  pork  and  we  have  been  purchasing  a better  grade 
of  pork  at  23  cents  per  pound  since  abandoning  the  Piggery."  The  Hennery's 
consistent  loss  of  money  had  been  obscured  by  having  no  salary  charged  against 
that  activity,  the  poultry  man  being  listed  as  an  "Overseer  B,  charged  to  patient 
care."  Shovlin  noted  that  the  Daily  was  reliably  profitable  (Pennsylvania  State 
Archives,  RG  23).  However,  he  went  on  to  remark 

As  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  each  of  these  functions  [he  had  listed  six, 
covering  the  full  range  of  Farview's  agricultural  work],  I might  mention  first 
that  we  never  had  an  excess  of  patients  for  the  farm  activ  ities,  it  being  a 
problem  to  us  generally  to  Find  suitable  patients  to  cover  the  activities.  We  are 
always  mindful  of  the  increased  incentive  of  our  patients  to  escape.  At  the 
height  of  the  season  during  the  summertime,  we  hav  e a maximum  of  50  to  00 
patients  working  in  the  farm  activities  augmented  by  22  to  30  additional 
patients  assigned  to  the  occupational  therapy  group:  the  latter  assist  with  the 
harvesting,  weeding,  hoeing  and  so  forth.  Usually  there  are  30  patients  under 
the  superv  ision  of  6 overseers  assigned  to  the  Truck  Garden,  7 patients  under  1 
superv  isor  are  in  care  of  vegetables  in  root  cellars  and  assist  with  other  farm 
activ  ities.  5 patients  work  under  the  greenhouse  man.  4 patients  work  in  the 
Hennery,  2 patients  are  teamsters  and  2 patients  work  in  the  Horse  Bam.  The 
orchards  afford  little  therapeutic  value  except  during  the  picking  of  the  fruit. 

Three  patients  prev  iously  assigned  to  the  Piggery  arc  now  engaged  at  more 
therapeutic  work  on  the  outside. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  hidden  features  to  be  considered  in  evaluating  the 
whole  program.  Expensive  farm  equipment  is  charged  to  our  Capital  Assets 
and  apparently  does  not  enter  into  the  profit  and  loss  figures  [as  compiled  by 
the  Farm  Department]  shown  above  [Pennsylvania  State  Archives,  RG  23]. 

An  informative  piece  of  testimony  relating  to  the  institutional  farm 
program  m a statewide  context  was  provided  in  November  1957  when  Agnes 
Mertens  wrote  to  Secretary  Shapiro.  A former  mental  patient  at  the  Warren  State 
Hospital  who  had  been  a librarian  before  her  marriage,  she  rose  to  defend  the 
therapeutic  efficacy  of  farmwork  in  response  to  comments  Shapiro  had  made  in 
an  interview  of  the  preceding  September  that  had  implied  he  was  supporting  the 
discontinuation  of  the  institutional  farms.  Her  comments  serve  perhaps  to 
represent  the  perspective  of  those  patients  who  responded  to  outdoor 
occupational  therapy,  and  seemed  to  echo  the  expressed  hopes  of  the  pioneers  of 
occupational  therapy.  Mertens's  work  time  was  spent  in  Warren  State's  newdy 
begun  Industrial  Therapy  Department,  the  equivalent  of  Farview's  occupational 
therapy  group.  She  wrote  Shapiro  that 

I give  full  credit  to  the  Industrial  Therapy  set-up  at  Warren  for  returning  me  to 
my  family  in  less  than  5 months.  . . . You  arc  quoted  as  commenting,  "As  far  as 
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the  therapeutic  value  to  a patient,  it  is  my  personal  feeling  that  the  farm 
program's  contribution  is  nil."  I feel  that  it  was  invaluable  physically,  spiritually 
and  mentally. 

Mertens  related  how  she  arrived  at  Warren  State  a physical  wreck  from 
her  nervous  condition  and  how  once  she  had  started  working  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  she  "continued  getting  stronger  and  sleeping  better."  The  outside  labor, 
the  opportunity  to  be  in  natural  surroundings,  made  her  feel  alive  again. 

Contact  with  other  patients  working  toward  a common  goal,  work  that  needed 
to  be  done,  that  wasn't  just  "busy  work,"  made  me  feel  just  a little  bit  more 
worthwhile— a wonderful  feeling  when  you  have  been  on  the  receiving  end 
only.  To  see  a row  weeded  by  you  is  a good  feeling.  To  bring  in  tomatoes  so 
that  they  do  not  spoil  is  a worthwhile  feeling.  . . . 

By  September  23rd  I was  able  to  set  down  in  my  diary  a list  of  things  I had 
learned  from  picking  tomatoes  that  would  carry  over  and  have  carried  over  into 
my  life  at  home.  There  was  quiet  and  space  and  fresh  air  and  physical  work:  the 
best  climate  in  the  world  for  constructive  thought. 

You  were  also  quoted  as  saying  there  was  a tendency  to  overrate  the  importance 
the  farm  program  plays  in  patient  treatment.  "The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the 
report  that  out  of  some  40,000  patients  in  our  1 7 mental  institutions,  the  highest 
numbers  [employed]  in  all  forms  of  farm  activity  are  2,200." 

Naturally,  you  must  be  correct  in  these  figures,  but  I wonder  if  the  figures  don't 
give  a distorted  picture. 

1 . Only  physically  able  patients  can  work  in  this  program.  . . . 

2.  The  seasons  cut  down  the  number  of  days  a year  in  which  this  program  is 
of  benefit.  . . . 

3 . There  is  a great  turn-over.  Many  patients  stay  on  Industrial  Therapy  only  a 
limited  time  before  being  put  into  other,  possibly  more  nerve-testing 
programs. 

4.  The  results  of  the  labor  of  the  farm-working  patients  keep  the  people  in  the 
cannery  busy.  ...  So  that  more  people  than  appears  on  the  surface  are 
influenced  by  the  farm  program. 

5.  I saw  a group  of  men  working  in  the  fields,  some  quite  old  [evidently  a 
common  sight  at  Farview  as  well].  Several  I talked  to  seemed  to  have  a 
feeling  of  belongingness  to  this  land  they  were  working  on,  that  they  would 
not  have  in  another  service.  In  fact.  I felt  that  many  of  them  would  simply 
be  waiting  out  their  days,  if  they  didn't  have  this  particular  interest,  year 
after  year  [Pennsylvania  State  Archives,  RG  23], 


Mounting  Difficulties,  1968-1973 

Although  the  end  of  Secretary  Shapiro's  term  saw  the  state's  mental 
hospital  farms  still  in  operation,  it  seems  clear  in  retrospect  that  the  institutional 
farm  program  in  Pennsylvania  was  ever  afterward  on  the  wane,  threatened  with 
being  orphaned  from  the  larger  mental  health  program  in  the  face  of  increasing 
budgetary  pressures.  In  1968,  Farview  was  approached  by  Secretary  of  Public 
Welfare  Thomas  Georges,  who  proposed  the  phasing  out  of  the  State's  hospital 
farms.  The  Farview  Board  of  Trustees  discussed  the  matter  at  length  and  decided 
unanimously  that  the  Farview  farm  should  be  retained  "for  economic  and  more 
importantly,  for  therapeutic  effect  on  the  patients,"  responding  to  Harrisburg  to  this 
effect  in  November.  The  Board  then  learned  that  Public  Welfare  had  commissioned 
a consulting  firm.  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  and  Smart,  Management  Consultants,  to 
evaluate  the  State  mental  hospital  farm  program  (Farv  iew  Minutes  v.d.). 


The  Final  Years  of  the  Farview  State  Flospital  Farm,  1955-1976 
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A committee  of  the  Farview  Board  headed  by  James  Bums  undertook  its 
own  study  of  the  statewide  farm  program.  The  salient  thrust  of  the  committee's 
conclusions,  reported  to  the  Board  in  June  1969,  was  "that  the  farms  [should]  be 
considered  much  more  important  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  patients."  The  Board 
accepted  the  report  and  sent  it  to  Secretary  Georges  for  consideration  in  July.  The 
Board's  cover  letter  argued  for  an  ambitious  plan  to  streamline  and  coordinate  the 
hospital  farm  program  on  a statewide  basis.  Noting  that  the  Public  Welfare 
consultants  "have  overlooked  the  best  perspective  from  which  to  view  the 
situation  by  dismissing  with  a simple  sentence  the  therapeutic  effect  of  the  farms 
on  the  patients,"  the  Board  cited  the  potential  for  rehabilitation  and  the  dietary 
needs  of  the  patients  as  factors  indicating  "that  the  farm  operation  should  merit 
expansion  rather  than  curtailment."  The  Farview  Board's  plan  proposed  that  the 
individual  farms  in  the  system  should  specialize  in  production,  with  the 
agricultural  products  shipped  to  the  various  hospitals  as  needed.  The 
rehabilitative  potential  of  the  farms  could  be  better  realized,  the  Board  argued,  "if 
the  operations  were  viewed  as  sheltered  workshops  and  the  hospitals  as 
supporting  halfway  houses"  (Farv  iew  Minutes  v.d.). 

Secretary  Georges  thanked  the  Board  for  their  report  and  letter  in  August, 
while  responding  that  he  anticipated  the  turning  over  of  the  hospital  farms  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  retention  by  the  hospitals  of  the  right  to  use 
the  farms  for  patient  rehabilitation.  "It  is  essential,  however,"  the  Secretary  stated, 
"that  the  funds  available  to  the  Department,  and  particularly  to  the  Office  of 
Mental  Health  and  the  Office  of  Mental  Retardation,  should  be  used  for  patient 
care  and  not  be  diverted  to  other  functions  better  performed  by  other 
departments"  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

The  first  reference  to  the  difficulties  posed  for  the  farm  operation  by  the 
changing  conditions  at  Farview  Hospital,  relative  to  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
number  of  inmates  in  the  early  1970s  and  the  concomitant  reduction  in  available 
labor,  came  in  May  1971  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.).  By  September  1971.  however. 
Superintendent  Shovlin  was  considering  the  problem  from  what  was  in  a sense 
the  opposite  direction:  the  fact  that  less  agricultural  product  was  now  required. 

Our  dairy  herd  has  been  built  up  over  the  years  to  accommodate  approximately 
1,200  patients.  As  the  patient  census  declined  our  milk  production  has  been 
excessive.  As  a temporary  measure  the  excess  milk  has  been  going  to  Retreat 
State  Hospital  and  White  Haven  State  School  and  Hospital.  W ith  the  decrease 
in  patient  population  in  all  of  our  mental  hospitals  attention  must  be  given  to 
long-range  plans  to  reduce  the  sizes  or  preferably  to  close  down  some  of  the 
hospital  dairies  and  to  increase  the  transport  of  milk  between  institutions 
[Farv  iew  Minutes  v.d.]. 

The  Final  Years.  1973-1976 

In  November  1971.  Dr.  Shov  lin  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  Farview 
farm  would  definitely  be  either  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
operation  or  phased  out  entirely.  His  statement  was  apparently  based  on 
information  he  had  received  from  Harrisburg.  The  transfer  never  took  place, 
how  ev  er.  If  such  a mov  e had  been  a certainty,  it  was  overtaken  by  events,  as  the 
era  of  institutional  peonage  was  coming  to  its  close.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1966  had  incorporated  provisions  relating  to  minimum  wages  and 
payment  for  overtime.  In  1973.  these  provisions  wrere  cited  in  the  class  action 
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suit,  Souder  vs.  Brennan , which  sought  to  compel  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
to  enforce  the  Act  of  1966  with  reference  to  inmate  laborers  at  public  institutions 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded.  The  court  held  that  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Act  did  apply  to  developmental^  disabled  persons 
residing  and  working  at  institutions,  establishing  the  precedent  that  institutional 
residents  were  no  longer  to  work  for  no  pay  (Scheerenberger  1983:252-253). 

At  the  August  1974  meeting  of  the  Farview  Board,  the  acting 
superintendent,  Dr.  McGuire,  explained  to  members  how  the  Downs  Consent 
Decree,  effective  June  22,  1974,  had  bound  the  State  to  forego  forced  labor  by 
mental  patients  at  its  public  hospitals,  as  well  as  to  forbid  the  practice  of  using 
the  incentives  of  rewards  or  threatened  loss  of  privileges  as  inducements  to  work. 
Further,  the  decree  prepared  the  institution  for  the  December  1,  1974, 
implementation  of  the  Souder  vs.  Brennan  court  decision,  which  directed  that  the 
State  pay  for  all  constructive  work  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  an  institution 
(Farview  Minutes  v.d.).  McGuire  asserted  that 


While  it  forces  changes  difficult  for  many  to  accept,  this  Decree  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  moves  in  the  history  of  institutional  psychiatry  in  America.  It  will 
force  long-term  patients  out  of  comfortable  but  minimally  rewarding  niches 
they  have  carved  out  for  themselves  in  institutions  across  the  country.  It  blocks 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  exploitation  by  the  state  of  people  who  have 
regressed  and  found  this  comfortable  but  unhealthy  compromise  of  their  lives 
[Farview  Minutes  v.d.]. 


The  next  acting  superintendent.  Dr.  Clarke,  reported  the  status  of  Farview 
in  January  1975  with  regard  to  patient  labor.  Since  the  elimination  of  the  peonage 
system,  the  number  of  working  inmates  had  fallen  from  260  to  32.  Clarke  had  just 
been  directed  by  Harrisburg,  however,  to  "restore  as  many  patients  as  needed  so 
as  not  to  jeopardize  the  health  and/or  safety  of  the  hospital."  The  number  of 
working  patients  would  be  increased,  but  only  for  no  more  than  three  hours  per 
day,  and  the  labor  of  inmates  was  restricted  to  the  housekeeping,  dietary,  and 
laundry  areas.  The  days  of  the  farm  as  an  arena  for  occupational  therapy  were 
over.  The  discussion  turned  next  to  the  status  of  the  farm,  although  Board 
members'  statements  were  not  recorded.  Dr.  Clarke  reiterated  that  patients  were 
not  allowed  to  work  on  the  farm,  as  the  latter  area  was  not  essential  to  health  or 
safety,  and  further  gave  as  his  opinion  that  "In  the  past  the  operation  of  the  farm 
was  felt  to  be  more  important  than  the  patient.  The  patients  were  kept  here  so  that 
they  could  do  the  farm  work"  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 

Even  on  the  Board,  so  long  a stronghold  of  belief  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  farm,  the  tide  of  opinion  seemed  to  have  begun  turning  against  the  farm 
operation  by  1975.  One  Board  member  took  to  making  frequent  tours  of  the 
agricultural  buildings  and  submitting  critical  comments  at  meetings  regarding  the 
condition  of  their  maintenance,  which  no  doubt  was  deteriorating  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  loss  of  patient  labor,  as  well  as  on  the  general  manner  in  which  the 
farm  operation  was  being  conducted.  A particular  point  of  contention  was  his 
assertion  that  he  had  "heard  of  many  instances  of  "goofing  off"  among  farm 
employees."  The  Farview  minutes  record  that 

[The  critical  Board  member]  was  told  that  the  administration  of  this  hospital 
cannot  be  out  on  the  farm  watching  the  employees.  We  must  depend  on  the 
supervisors  for  this.  [The  Board  member]  was  told  that  it  would  be  appreciated 
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if  when  he  hears  of  these  instances  he  would  report  them  to  us.  He  said  he  will 
do  so,  because  he  hears  a lot  of  them  [Farview  Minutes  v.d.]. 

The  closing-down  of  the  Farview  farm,  along  w ith  all  of  the  other  farms 
at  mental  institutions  in  Pennsylvania,  was  announced  in  March  1976. 
Agricultural  operations  at  Farview  were  to  cease  by  May  14,  1976,  and  farm 
personnel  w ere  to  be  absorbed  into  other  departments  of  the  hospital.  In  May,  it 
was  announced  that  approximately  1,500  acres  would  be  surplused  as  of  June  1 
and  turned  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  General  Services  for 
disposition.  The  Dairy  herd  was  auctioned  off  on  May  6,  1976,  soon  to  be 
followed  on  the  block  by  the  steer  herd,  the  surplus  silage  and  the  surplus  farm 
equipment  (Farview  Minutes  v.d.). 
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CONCLUSION 


For  over  a century,  from  circa  1 865  until  1 974,  work  performed  by  mental 
patients  formed  an  element  in  the  logistical  underpinning  of  America's  public 
mental  hospitals,  including  Pennsylvania's  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal 
Insane.  Patients  worked  on  institutional  farms  and  in  industrial  programs  that 
provided  food  and  goods  needed  for  the  operation  of  their  hospitals,  while  their 
supervising  doctors,  psychologists,  and  administrators  cited  the  efficacy  of  this 
labor  as  a key  means  for  occupational  therapy.  This  practice  subsequently  became 
known  as  institutional  peonage.  Farm  work  and  other  outdoor  work,  which  got 
patients  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  gave  them  some  contact  with  nature, 
and  conferred  at  least  limited  potential  to  participate  in  the  nurturing  of  animals 
and  plants,  were  especially  popular  with  hospital  directors  and  their  public  for  a 
period  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  The  concept  of 
putting  the  mentally  troubled  in  the  bucolic  environment  of  field,  pasture,  and 
orchard  appealed  to  the  American  sensibility,  always  present  but  especially 
pronounced  in  that  era,  that  living  in  the  country  is  inherently  healthy. 

By  the  1930s  and  the  Great  Depression,  change  was  evidently  in  the  air, 
as  institutions  found  it  increasingly  difficult  financially  to  properly  maintain  their 
farm  complexes,  and  institutional  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  moved 
increasingly  toward  an  emphasis  on  technological  approaches  to  therapy  such  as 
drugs  and  shock  treatment.  Although  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the 
complaints  made  by  critics  of  institutional  farms  during  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  these  programs  were  tending  to  develop  into  entrenched 
self-perpetuating  franchises  in  which  the  principle  of  therapeutic  employment  for 
the  patients  was  less  and  less  honored  in  practice,  mental-hospital  farm  operations 
were  able  to  persist  throughout  the  duration  of  institutional  peonage  in  America. 
There  were,  after  all,  former  patients  who  were  willing  to  testily  as  to  the  positive 
difference  that  work  in  an  institutional  farm  program  had  made  for  them.  Despite 
the  favorable  testimonials,  however,  the  system  of  institutional  peonage  and  the 
farms  were  abolished  during  the  mid-1970s. 

The  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  participated  in  these 
broader  national  and  state  trends  of  institutional  peonage  during  the  twentieth 
century.  When  first  opened  in  the  1910s,  Farview's  progressive  administrators 
intended  the  institution's  farm  to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  therapeutic 
experiences  that  would  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  facility's  inmate  patients 
while  simultaneously  decreasing  the  institution's  operating  budget  by  providing 
dairy  products,  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables  for  the  patients'  and  staffs  meals. 
Within  50  years,  the  Farview  farm  closed,  owing  to  a combination  of  institutional 
inefficiencies  and  evolving  theories  of  inmate  and  patient  treatment  and  rights.  In 
the  year  2000,  twenty-four  years  after  the  closing  down  of  its  farm  program,  the 
Farview  landscape  nevertheless  still  reflected  its  former  agricultural  use,  and 
buildings  once  related  to  the  Farview  farm  stood  mute  witness  to  what  had  once 
been  a productive  and  integral  aspect  of  the  Farview  State  Hospital's  overall 
institutional  life.  The  Farview  Farm,  which  represented  physical  aspects  of  the 
development  of  mental  health  care  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation,  illustrates 
significant  trends  in  institutional  care  and  how  far  public  mental  health  care  has 
evolved  since  the  chaining  of  afflicted  souls  in  cellars. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Farview  State  Hospital  Presiding  Officials,  1912-1976 

Superintendent  of  Construction 

Thomas  C.  Fitzsimmons,  November  1908-September  1912 
Superintendent 

Thomas  C.  Fitzsimmons,  September  1912-May  1917  (died  in  office) 

William  M.  Lynch,  July  1917-March  1931  (died  in  office) 

C.  B.  Holbrook,  January  1932-Apri!  1936  (Acting  Superintendent,  March  1931- 
January  1932) 

Charles  A.  Zeller,  April  1936- August  1941 
Thomas  A.  Rutherford,  September  1941 -May  1949 
John  P.  Shovlin,  May  1949-February  1974 

Michael  D.  McGuire,  Acting  Superintendent,  February  1974-December  1974 
Ulysses  Watson,  Acting  Superintendent,  February  1975-November  1975 
Robert  J.  Hammel,  Acting  Administrator,  November  1975-March  1980 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  the  Erection  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane 

Henry  F.  Walton,  March  1906-June  1912 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Henry  F.  Walton,  June  191 2-April  1921  (died  in  office) 

Harlan  A.  Denney,  May  1921 -September  1922  (died  in  office) 

Fred  T.  Gelder,  November  1922-June  1927 
Daniel  R.  Reese,  June  1927-January  1932 
John  F.  Reynolds,  January  1932-August  1935 
Harold  C.  Edwards,  September  1935-June  1939 
Lewis  A.  Howell,  February  1940-May  1941 
Walter  J.  Bartholomay,  May  1941-May  1943 
Charles  H.  Ainey,  May  1943-June  1954 
R.  Leroy  Dengler,  June  1954-December  1955 
Eugene  A.  Colleran,  December  1955-November  1963 
Louis  B.  Neilsen,  Jr.,  November  1963-November  1966 
Edwin  Booth,  November  1966-June  1968 
Walter  F.  Bloes,  June  1968-April  1974 
Vincent  Martone,  April  1974-August  1982 
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APPENDIX  B 


Farview  State  Hospital  Farm  Managers,  1913-1976 

Moses  T.  Spangenberg,  November  1912-March  1944 
Sherman  D.  Smith.  April  1944-December  1957 
Aladar  Mechwart,  December  1957-November  1960 
Wendell  R.  Hunt,  February  1962-June  1966 

Reeves  H.  Barnett,  June  1966  onward  (beyond  closing-down  of  farm  operation) 
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